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Art IL—INEQUALITIES IN PENAL LEGISLATION, 


For most purposes of legislation, each of the United States 
is independent of the general government, and of its sister 
States. The few cases in which supreme power in one head is 
essential to the welfare, if not to the existence, of the confede- 
rated members, respect such subjects as violations of the post 
office and revenue laws, corruptions of the public currency of 
the country, and treasonable acts and designs. 

To each of the individual States is reserved the right of en- 
acting all laws needful for the preservation of life, liberty and 
property within its own domain, and to determine what shall 
constitute an offence against those laws, and what punish- 
ment the offenders shall suffer. It would not be any infringe- 
ment of State sovereignty, however, if there should be a perfect 
uniformity throughout the Union in the administration of crimi- 
nallaw. If, for instance, each of the States should come into 
an arrangement with all the other States, to provide that horse- 
stealing should be punished by solitary imprisonment ten days. 
and hard labor in the penitentiary one year; such a compact 
would in no degree impair the independency of the several 
parties to it. There might still be a very great inequality. 
however, in the severity of punishment, unless the modes of 
imprisonment and the tasks assigned to labor, were to be 
generally uniform. 

If it were desirable that the same crime, committed under 
substantially the same circumstances, in two places, separated 
from each by nothing but an ideal line of State boundary, 
should be punished with like severity, there is nothing in 
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the relation which the States sustain to each other to pre- 
vent such an arrangement as would effect it. It would 
be practicable also for several adjoining States to go far- 
ther, and adopt the same system of prison-discipline, and so 
establish quite as much uniformity as is observed in the dif- 
ferent provinces of one and the same government, and yet 
preserve all the rights and immunities of sovereignties which 
they before possessed. This seems too obvious to require to 
be stated, and yet a survey of the penal enactments of the 
several States would lead one to suppose, that there was a 
studied effort to avoid uniformity, and even co-incidence; as if 
the metes and bounds of State jurisdiction needed to be made 
more conspicuous, by piling up on each side of them the most 
striking contrasts in the laws and usages of their respective 
communities. There are local causes sufficient to account for 
many of the anomalies which we now have in view. In slave 
States, for example, there are modifications of the social rela- 
tions which require to be met by corresponding modifications in 
the criminal law. So in commercial and agricultural commu- 
nities, where crimes of a particular class prevail, and where 
temptations to commit them are unusually powerful, legislative 
enactments are wisely adapted to the exigency. But it is 
plain, we think, that the difference in the treatment of crimes, 
of the same class, even in States adjoining each other, is much 
greater than it ought to be, and much greater than it would be, 
if any reasonable rule were adopted by which to determine it. 

In Massachusetts, for example, manslaughter is punishable 
by imprisonment not exceeding twenty years, while in Maine, 
the mazximnm of imprisonment for the same offence is ten 
years. In JVew York, arson is, (or was,) punishable with death, 
while in ew Jersey the punishment could not exceed fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. In Pennsylvania, the term of imprison- 
ment for the most aggravated form of arson, is one-third less 
than in Ohio for the same offence. In Rhode Island, burglary 
of a certain kind is punishable with imprisonment for life, while 
in Connecticut it cannot exceed five years. 

There is not only this wide and inexplicable difference in the 
degrees of punishment inflicted in different States for the same 
offence, but there is also a very great inequality between the 
punishments and the offences to which they are affixed in the 
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same State. In Arkansas, for example, under the first conviction 
for horse-stealing, the sentence is whipping; and under the se- 
cond conviction it is death—while the maximum punishment for 
manslaughter is seven years’ imprisonment. In Maryland, the 
severest punishment for robbery is imprisonment for ten years, 
and for burglary imprisonment twelve years, while for horse- 
stealing it may be extended to fourteen years. In \Vorth Ca- 
rolina, rape, horse-stealing, and a second conviction of forgery, 
are alike punishable with death ! 

That this wide diversity in the penal enactments of the dif- 
ferent States, may be made more striking, we have availed 
ourselves of the kind offices of a young friend, engaged in 
legal pursuits, to prepare the accompanying table. It is pro- 
bably very imperfect, as the best sources of information were 
not in all cases accessible. It is to be regarded, therefore, 
rather as a basis or outline for a complete table, to be filled up 
hereafter, as opportunity shall occur. It will serve our present 
purpose, however, if it only exhibits the wide difference in the 
fate of a rogue, depending upon the mere accident of his local 
position. If he perpetrates a crime on one side of the river, 
he is exposed to fourteen years imprisonment; but if he 
does the same thing on the other side, the worst that can 
happen to him under human laws, is six years imprisonment. 
A homicide committed on one side of an arbitrary line, is pun- 
ishable with imprisonment for ten years, while the same offence 
committed two paces to the right or left, would be punished 
with death. 

So far as the apprehension of punishment can be supposed 
to exercise a deterring influence over one who contemplates a 
criminal act, it is certainly very unequally employed in the 
cases to which we have referred ; and if the degree of suffering 
appointed to the convict is any measure of his guilt, we must 
suppose that a very different rule of judging, or a very differ- 
ent perception of moral obligation obtains in the different 
States. 

It is not a mere speculative question, by what principle the 
penalties of various offences were originally fixed. Doubtless 
many of them were suggested by temporary considerations, 
and have never been revised and adapted to new circumstan- 
ces. If we do not misapprehend the prerogative of society in 
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the exercise of its self-protecting power against the lawless and 
disobedient, it involves a regard for the best interests of the 
offender as distinctly, if not as carefully, as for its own. To 
separate a man from his fellow-men, to deprive him of the 
rights and privileges of a citizen and brand him as a felon, to 
confine him to involuntary and unremunerated labor for a con- 
siderable period of his life, and to treat him ever afterwards as- 
a disgraced and degraded being, may be urged as a necessary 
attribute of the social state, and essential to its welfare. But its 
arbitrary exercise is quite as likely to lead to evil as to good; 
and it may be questioned whether any considerable number of 
the- penalties prescribed by our criminal codes, were deter- 
mined by any just consideration of the character of the offence, 
or of the effect of the punishment on the offender. 

To give a practical character to this inquiry, it may be 
asked, Why three, five, or seven years are taken as the time 
of imprisonment, in a given case, rather than two, four, or six! 
Or, by what rule is it determined, that for one offence the range 
of discretion for the court shall be from two to ten years, and 
for another grade of the same offence, from seven to twenty 
years? The inquiry is not now, whether these proportions are 
relatively just—that is, whether the limitation in each case is 
adapted to the aggravation of the offence,—but by what princi- 
ple or rule either of them was fixed? To the culprit himself, 
to his family, to the prospect of his social restoration, to the 
public, who have to bear the burden of his confinement, it is a 
matter of no inconsiderable importance whether his term of 
imprisonment is one year, or two; but when the range is ex- 
tended from two to ten or twenty years, it becomes a vital 
question to all parties and to all results, to which extreme his 
sentence shall approximate. 

Now we do not think there is any mawkish sensibility or 
sympathy at the bottom of the inquiry, whether our law-makers 
have duly considered the nature of the various offences to 
which they have affixed certain punishments. We much doubt 
whether any satisfactory reason can be given why the receiv- 
ing of stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen, should be pun- 
ished in almost all the States precisely like theft. It may be 
true enough to pass into a proverb, that “the receiver’s as bad 
as the thief ;’’ but we think a very little reflection will show, 
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that the offences are very different in their nature and conse- 
quences—that the parties concerned usually stand in very dif- 
ferent circumstances and relations, and that what might serve 
to palliate the offence in the thief, may greatly aggravate it in 
the receiver. Persons who have been conversant with the 
proceedings in our city courts, need not be told how often the 
‘thief is the mere dupe of the designing receiver—encountering 
all the danger, while he is chargeable with but a small portion 
of the guilt. The receiver, though bel.ind the curtain, really sug- 
gests and directs the whole proceeding, and often trains his 
agents to answer his purposes. Jn many cases, which we could 
easily state if it were in place, the perpetrator of the larceny is 
but half-witted, or he is a novice in crime, and at best has buta 
trivial share of the booty, while the receiver of his goods is 
the main spring of a complicated machinery, embracing many 
persons, extending to wide distances, and accomplishing large 
and bold depredations. Would it be unreasonable to presume, 
that if two years imprisonment is fixed as the maximum of the 
sentence of the former, the very least distinction which would 
indicate the relative enormity of these offences, would be to 
make it the minimum of the sentence of the latter? 

As we have intimated above, however carelessly a judge 
may decide the doom of a culprit, the results to the prisoner 
and to society are by no means unimportant. If five or three 
years of his life are appropriated to prison-labor, when one 
year would quite as well answer all the legitimate ends of the 
sentence, a great wrong is done under color of law, and retri- 
bution in some form will certainly follow. 

Perhaps we do injustice to the administrators of the law, by 
supposing that they do not mete out with sufficient scrupulous- 
ness the exact measure of suffering, which the different shades 
of crime merit. We apprehend, however, that if as little con- 
sideration were given by a jury to the terms of a verdict, in a 
civil action, where dollars and cents only are concerned, and 
where the parties are on an equal footing, as seems to be given 
to the award of the penalty of the law against an offender, 
where the power is all on one side, and where personal liberty 
is at stake, the wrong would not be passed over so quietly. 
We have known twelve “ good men and true,” spend hours in 
debating whether damages ina civil action should be twenty 
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dollars, or twenty-five—the latter sum carrying costs, and the 
former denying them ; and it would seem fitting that the liberty 
of a citizen,—even of a delinquent citizen—should be regarded 
with as much care as his purse. 

If we had time and opportunity for an investigation of the 
records of our penal institutions, it would not be difficult to 
show, we think, that in the practical working of the system, 
the discretionary power which is lodged in the court, amounts 
to little more than a limitation of the two extremes. A con- 
viction of larceny is to be followed by a sentence to prison- 
labor for a term not less than one year, nor more than seven; 
but what period within those wide-spread limits shall be as- 
signed, depends on the time of day, the state of the judge’s 
stomach, the number of culprits to be disposed of in a given 
time, or the importunity of friends, or any one of a thousand 
nameless circumstances occurring at the moment, and not un- 
frequently shaping the destiny of a whole life. 

In examining a volume of prison pamphlets, with reference 
to another point, we happened to find a return of one hundred 
and eighty-four prisoners discharged from the New York 
prison at Mount Pleasant, (Sing-Sing,) between September 30, 
1836, and September 30, 1837, which so well answers our pre- © 
sent purpose, that we do not look for a more recent illustration. 
We find that of the one hundred and eighty-four, not less than 
one hundred and nine were convicted of larceny, and of these 
all but twenty-one were for grand larceny, and the sentences 
were as follows: 


Two years,- - - + 22 Three yearsandone month, - 2 
Two years and two weeks, - 1 Three years and six months, 2 
Two years and one month, - 3 Three years and eleven months, 1 
Two years and two months, - 4 Four years, - eee 7 
T'wo years and three months, 8 Four yearsand one month, - 1 
Two years and five months, - 1 Four years and five months, - 1 
Two years and six months, - 2 Four years and six months, - ] 
Two years and seven months, - 1 Four years and seven months, 1 
Two years and eight months, 1 Four years and eight months, -_ I 
Two years and ten months, - 1 Four years and nine months, 1 
Three years, - - - 15 Five years, . « ~ e J2 
Three years and ten days, - 1 Seven years, - . . 2 
Three years and two weeks, 1 Ten years, - - - -' 3 
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For the twenty-one second convictions of petit larceny, (the 
first offence being punishable, we presume, by county impris- 
onment,) there were the following sentences: 


For two years, - . - 13 For three years and five days, 1 
“ two yearsandtwomonths, 1 “ three yearsandten months, 1 
** two years and three months, I “ four years and nine months, 1 
‘* two years and five months, 1 ‘* five years, - - - i 


It may scem to some of our readers, that the minute divis- 
ions and fractions which this return discloses, afford evidence 
of extraordinary discrimination in the award of sentences. But 
a little reflection will show that it proves too much. It is 
scarcely to be presumed, that the ten days added to a sentence 
of three years for grand larceny, or the five days added to a 
sentence of three years for petit larceny were fixed upon, in 
view of the state of the individuals, respectively, at the expira- 
tion of the three years; or that a sentence of three years and 
eleven months was made just one month short of four years, 
on the ground that four years would be too severe, and three 
years, or three-and-a-half too light a punishment. We do not 
pretend to say, that no good reason governed the court in these 
cases; but if the sentence in either case was intended to be 
proportioned to the aggravation of the offence, or if its severity 
was determined by a regard to the circumstances of the 
offender, it would be a very interesting and important inquiry, 
what rule or standard of judgment obtains in such cases, and 
what considerations weigh most in so nicely adjusting the 
penalty to the offence. 7 

We do not intend, by introducing this subject to the notice 
of our readers, to commit ourselves to any theory of reform- 
ing our criminal Jaw. Nor are we prepared to say, that any 
essential improvement can be made in the administration of it. 
But we think there is room for doubt, whether the penal pro- 
visions of the government may not be made much more eflec- 
tive, both in their deterring and disciplinary results, were there 
to be first, a more accurate classification of offences; Secondly, 
a more considerate use of the discretionary power lodged in 
the courts; Thirdly, a large abridgment of the terms of im- 
prisonment for first offences, and a large addition to the 
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severity of the sentence under a second conviction; Fourthly, 
a-much wider difference between the doom of adepts in crime, 
(who usually escape detection,) and that of the ignorant dupes 
of their artifice, who are quite as much sinned against as sin- 
ning; And Fifthly, a limited power to modify the execution of 
a sentence, so far as the moral or physical necessities of the 
convict, disclosed in the progress of his confinement, may re- 
quire, and where the true interests of society justify or demand 
such modifications. 

If it should be said, that a convicted felon has no rights— 
that he has forfeited all claim to the considerations of hu- 
manity, and has placed himself in the condition of an outlaw— 
the inquiry may not be unappropriate, whether society is not a 
party to his guilt? If any methods of training him in habits of — 
industry and sobriety have been neglected or delayed ; if temp- 
tations and snares have been spread for him under sanction of 
law, in grog-shops, gaming houses and brothels; if the more 
bold and cunning perpetrators of mischief have been suffered 
to slip from the hands of justice, that they may have farther 
opportunity of corrupting and betraying the unwary—there is a 
call for leniency in the condemnation of the culprit, and for 
earnest endeavors to diminish the power of temptation over 
those who are yet unensnared. 

While it does not lie in the mouth of the incarcerated felon, 
to say that others, worse than himself, are at liberty, we know 
that such is the fact, and it should have its weight in adjusting 
the penalties of our criminal code. As at present advised, we 
are inclined to believe that one-half the present term of impri- 
sonment for all offences against property, not involving the 
exposure of life or limb, would be much more likely to accom- 








plish all the desirable ends of punishment; and we hope our 
legislators will investigate the subject during the interval of 
their session, and be prepared at an early day to take some 
action in the premises. 
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Arr. Il.—First Annual Report of ‘‘the Governors of the Alms 
House,’’ New York, for the year 1849, pp. 200. 


This is one of the most attractive documents of the kind we 
have ever seen with an American imprint. It is embellished 
with tinted views of the various public institutions of which it 
gives an account, and contains sound, valuable information con- 

—erning their internal condition and economy. In the absence 
of a copy of the act constituting the Board, (which it would have 
been well to prefix,) we learn from the report itself that ten per- 
sons have been constituted a Board of Governors to take charge, 
1. Of the out-door poor. 2. The three city prisons in Centre 

»street, Greenwich Avenue, and Grand street. 3. The Bellevue 
Hospital. 4. The Penitentiary. 5. The Alms House. 6. The 
Lunatic Asylum, (these three on Blackwell’s Island,) and 7. The 
Nurseries, on Randall’s Island. 


The leading report of the series is from the Board of Gov- 
ernors to the Legislature, and it discloses a fraud so stupen- 
dous and palpable, in the return of the number of inmates 
of the Alms House, not for one year, but for a term of years, as 
almost to exceed belief. We submit the statement as it stands: 


It will be noticed that the average number of inmates in the Almshouse 
proper, since it has been under the control of this Board, as shown by the 
report of the warden of that institution, has been about nine hundred and 
Jifty-four, while in the late annual report of the Commissioner of the Alms- 
house, the average number of inmates during the year is stated at two 
thousand five hundred and two, and for several years preceding it had ap- 
proached the same number. The average, as stated in the report of the 
present warden, is made from actual weekly enumerations of the inmates; 
that given in the previous annual reports from the institution, the Board of 
Governors have no hesitation in saying was purely fictitious, and was known 
so to be, both by the Superintendent of the Almshouse and the Commissioner. 
The magnitude and boldness of this imposition upon the public render it 
almost. incredible that it should have no foundation. Such, however, is the 
simple fact. T’he Almshouse has probably had as many inmates during the 
last eight months as ever, and its utmost capacity would not accommodate 
as many, by more than a thousand, as are stated in previous reports to have 
been its average population. The only explanation given to the Board of 
these single statements in the previous reports of the Almshouse Depart- 
ment, by the officers concerned in it, was, that the number was made up 
in the same manner as had been customary for many years. 
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That a misstatement so easily detected should have been so 
boldly and repeatedly used as a warrant for large disburse- 
ments of public money, shows a degree of presumption upon 
the carelessness of auditors or upon the leniency of public opin- 
ion which is seldom seen. 

The first item of the catalogue of duties assigned to the new 
Board of Governors was the care of the out-of-door poor, and 
a more thankless and perplexing trust they-could not attempt 
to execute. Whether their measures have been wise or un- 
wise they have succeeded in reducing this item of expenditures 
from fifty-seven thousand dollars to twenty-six thousand, and 
as to the effects of their policy they say : 


The administration of relief to the poor at large, without requiring the 
applicants to become inmates of any of the charitable institutions of the city, 


-the board found in use upon a very extensive scale. Its liability to abuse 


was obvious and had always been conceded, and whether it does not create 
more pauperism than it relieves, has been a moot question with the most in- 
telligent and experienced friends of the poor. The board have applied their* 
most attentive consideration and their utmost exertions to realize the bene- 
fits of this system, and avoid, as far as may be, its evils. They have, as 
they believe, afforded as much assistance to those really necessitous, as has 
been done by their predecessors, while they have greatly reduced the ex- 
penditures of the out-door poor department. They have no reason to think 
that from the restrictions they have imposed on this branch of the city’s 
charities, street-begging has increased, or the burdens upon the private 
charities of our citizens been enhanced. 


This result has not been brought about by a mere change of 
residence—supporting the same number of poor, but collecting 
them all into the Almshouse. On the contrary, during the same 
period in which this large reduction has been made in the sup- 
port of out-of-door poor, the total expenses of the Almshouse 
from May 8 to Dec. 31, 1849, were less than $22,000, while 
for the same period of 1848 they were $62,500. The item of 
salaries alone in the Almshouse was reduced fifty per cent. 

The number of persons admitted to the Almshouse from the 
Sth of May to Dec. 31, was 1,672, of whom more than three 
out of four were foreigners! We notice some interesting 
particulars in the report of the Medical Department of this 
institution. 


—_— rt 


The whole number of persons under treatment during the year, was three 
thousand seven hundred and eleven. Of these, four hundred and eighty- 
three died. This gives a rate of mortality of a fraction over thirteen per 
cent., being a diminution of about one per cent. on the rate of the previ- 
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ous year. It will be perceived that of the four hundred and eighity-three 
deaths, one hundred and seventy-three, or nearly thirty-six per cent., were 
from consumption. 


The three city prisons return a total of commitments for the 
year 1849 of 18,042. Of 4,267 commitments in the first district 
from Jan. 1 to May 7, 619 were committed temporarily and 
discharged on examination. 1625 were committed for intoxi- 
cation, viz: 992 men and 633 women; 575 for petit larceny 
and 507 for vagrancy, viz: 194 men and 313 women. Of the 
whole number (4,267) 3,188 were foreigners—2,223 were single, 
2,287 were unable to read, and only 224 were well educated. Of 
904 committed for examination, only 285 were fully commit- 
ted—24 were insane. 

In the remainder of the year in this district, (viz: from May 
8 to Dec. 31,) 9,864 prisoners were received, and during the 
same period 7,504 were discharged. Of the whole number, 
3,390 were committed for intoxication, and 1,523 for vagrancy, 
(588 men, 956 women,) 1,054 were under 20 years of age, 
7,182 were foreigners, 34 were insane, and 4,957 could not 
read. Of 2,127 committed for examination, only 576 or about 
one-fourth were fully committed. 

In the second district, 1,929 commitments were made during 
the year, and there were discharged from the third district 
prison during the year 1,982. 

The report from the medical department of the city prison 
states, that 214 cases of insanity were transferred to the Luna- 
tic Asylum. Particular reference is made to the occurrence 
of the cholera, and the following passage discloses some facts 
of interest. 


Immediately upon learning the probability of its approach, your physician 
applied himself with the utmost zeal and anxiety, aided by all the resources 
that a careful study of the subject could suggest, and an ample experience, 
acquired during the two preceding epidemics in this city, both in a private 
and public professional character, could dictate, to meet the fearful emer- 
gency which he had so much reason to dread. Every precautionary mea- 
sure was immediately adopted. The diet of the prison was changed from 
Indian mush to rice, and a better quality of molasses and bread, the latter 
being changed from “ inferior middlings,” to very excellent wheat bread, 
the quality of which received the approbation both of the officers of the 
prison and others who cccasionally visited it. Disinfecting agents were 
used with the utmost liberality in the vaults, cellars, sinks, privy pipes, and 
yards of the building. In the three former, the dry chloride of lime was 
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employed. In the two latter, “Grant’s disinfecting agent,” which, I am 
happy to say, answered fully the double purpose of a deodorizer and disin- 
fectant ; the grateful odor from which was at once perceptible on entering 
the precincts of the building. Two, and even three times a week, the 
Croton water was freely used in and about the prison, by means of the en- 
gine and the hose, as well as other modes of ablution practiced, and the 1n- 
teriors of the cells were whitewashed every other day. A strict police was 
maintained over the health of the inmates, and on the slightest complaint, a 
report was immediately made to myself, and the patient at once received 
into the temporary hospital in the yard, consisting of a large canvass tent, 
furnished by the governors at a very early period of the epidemic. In this 
tent I placed not only the sick prisoners from the tiers, but the many sent 
in from the street by the Police Magistrates as sick, or suspected of being 
so, and who either recovered under my care or were suitably disposed of. 
This last undertaking imposed upon me for some months a most onerous 
and fatiguing service ; the duties of physician, apothecary, and not unfre- 
quently of nurse, devolving, as your honorable body is perhaps aware, on 
one and the same individual, your physician attendant. 

It remains, in reference to deodorizing and disinfecting agents, that I 
should passingly allude to two other means of effecting the above objects, 
and in which I confess to have felt a confidence that I may not, perhaps, 
‘succeed in imparting to others. I shall state the facts and apparent results, 
and leave the decision of the question of the real degree of their efficacy to 
be determined by time and the experience of others. 

The first is the roasting and grinding of coffee, used as food for the in. 
mates, within the walls of the prison proper. This process, occupying the 
greater part of a day, and filling the building with its grateful aroma, much 
to the satisfaction of the prisoners contained within, was repeated on an 
average at least twice a week. 

Second, at night, after the closing of the gates of the prison, it was my 
custom to cause to be consumed, scattered in various parts of the yard, from 
fifteen to twenty pounds of sulphur. The quantity burned during the course 
of the season amounted to perhaps a barrel and a half. 

As to the presumed results of these continued processes—without intend- 
ing to claim for any a preference over the others, or to assign its real effi- 
cacy, if any there be to either—I have only to state, that whereas the 
disease prevailed with the utmost intensity around the prison, and that 
scarcely a public institution in the city or county escaped its ravages, the 
disease did not make its appearance in the City Prison. 

Three cases only occurred in it during the whole season of four months, 
which could conscientiously be said to have originated in the epidemic in- 
fluence abroad; aJthough nearly six thousand persons were, in the mean- 
while, received from every quarter of the city. Nor was the disease 
panenes in the prison by any of the numerous temporary cases of cholera 

rought in from the street. Although a great many cases of premonitory 
symptcms occurred among the prisoners, the purity of the atmosphere was 
such, and the treatment so prompt and effectual, that I am proud to say, not 
a single case proved fatal, and very few reached the stage of collapse. 


The number of patients in the Lunatic Asylum July 1, 
1849, was 437; received during the year 459; discharged 283; 
died 212; and remaining December 31, 401. 

Of the whole number admitted, 229 were men, and 230 
women—and 336 were foreigners—239 were Catholics—208 
Protestants, and 12 Jews. It will be found that the proportion 
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of deaths is 24 per cent. Ninety-one of the deaths were of 
cholera. 

The report from the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island, 
covers the interval from June 1, to December 31, 1849, within 
which period 2,109 prisoners were received, viz.: 


Discharged in the same time. 


Males from Court, 472 By expiration of Sentence—Males, 788 
“ for Vagrancy, 549 66 Females, 765 
Females for ‘* 1008 By Habeas Corpus, * 239 
“ from Court, 80. ** us Males, 70 
— * Death, ¢“ 63 

2109 * 4 Females, 141 

2066 


There were 43 more in confinement on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, than there were on the Ist of June. Of the 810 remaining 
at the date of the report, 564 were foreigners; and of the 
whole number received, 1,557 were committed for vagrancy. 

The report exhibits gratifying evidence of the economy of 
employment, and may furnish hints to some who are not aware 
of the variety of labor which may be introduced among so 
heterogeneous and unskilful a mass. 


The number of prisoners steadily increased from the Ist of June, during 
the months of July, August, September, and October, to nine hundred. By 
a system of watchful care and economy, not inconsistent with the wants and 
comforts of the prisoners, there has been a saving of two hundred pounds of 
beef, and from thirty to fifty loaves of bread per day, since June last ; while 
five hundred tons of coal will be an ample supply, against six hundred and 
fifty tons used for the same period last year. The saving in these items 
will amount to upwards of four thousand dollars per annum. ‘There is now 
on hand a large supply of oak and pine wood, which will be snfficient for 
the winter and summer of the coming year. The undersigned, on taking 
charge, found that little or no attention had been given to the cultivation of 
the ground. He immediately commenced planting potatoes and turnips, 
and, although late in the season, he realized five hundred bushels of pota- 
toes, and six hundred bushels of turnips. His intention is to cultivate 
every spot of vacant ground the coming year, the result of which will be 
attended with advantages of a pecuniary and other character to the Institu- 
tions on the Island. | 

The convicts have been actively engaged, as far as practically consistent 
with their health and circumstances. No distinction or discrimination has 
been made in the prisoners, except such as may have arisen from their con- 
duct and demeanor. 

Every prisoner, male or female, capable of performing labor, has been 
kept at work. The women have been actively engaged in making up gar- 
ments for the children on Randall’s Island. They have furnished one thous- 
and summer and winter suits. This has never been done before. Besides 
five hundred frocks, three hundred chemises, seven hundred shirts, two 
hundred jackets, two hundred pairs trowsers, for the institution; making a 
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total, since June Ist, of three thousand garments, besides men’s caps, lining 
of hats, mittens, pillow-cases, sheets, bed-ticks, knitting of stockings; be- 
sides mending and repairing old garments, scrubbing and washing. 

The shoe-shop is well conducted. Enough stock has been made to supply 
all the prisoners, and there isa surplus to meet any emergency that may arise. 

In the blacksmith-shop, a portion of the prisoners are engaged, and have 
been, for some time past, in making iron bedsteads for the Penitentiary and 
City Prison, the latter having been furnished with sixty-two ; also, in making 
tin pans, cups, dippers, sauce-pans, wash-basins, sheet-iron boilers, all the 
tools and implements necessary for working in the quarry, as well as shoeing 
the cattle and horses. 

In the carpenter’s shop, another portion of the prisoners is engaged in 
making wheel-barrows, pails, tubs, kids, cart-bodies, coffins, window-sashes, 
besides the carpenter’s work of the cook-house; and by this department all 
the repairing and painting throughout the institution is done. 

Large gangs of convicts have been actively engaged in quarrying a 
sufficient quantity of stone for the erection of a large building intended for 
a Hospital, three hundred and twenty feet long by forty feet wide, and three 
stories high, as well, also, for a cook-house, fifty by twenty-six feet, and 
three stories high. 


The warden presents the following views respecting the im- 
portance of classification, and seems to reach a result which 
does not surprise us, though it will probably surprise many who 
have been accustomed to regard the State of New York as the 
birth-place, and strong hold of the “silent system” of discipline. 


The attention of the undersigned has been directed to the importance of 
classifying the prisoners. No subject connected with the administration, 
treatment, and discipline of a prison is of equal importance ; to carry out the 
system to any degree of perfection, in our larger prisons, is unquestionably 
a task of great difficulty, and indeed never can be obtained except by sepa- 
rate confinement. The task seems hopeless by reason of the anticipated 
expense, which would necessarily be incurred for years, before the benefits 
could be seen and realized. That such a system would ultimately diminish 
the number of convicts, and lessen the cost of maintaining the prisoners, 1s 
certain, while very few who were thus confined, if they were not reformed 
by self-examination, aided by mora] and religious influences, which may be 
brought to bear upon them, if they continue their depredations, it would be 
in a different region ; while the young offender would not be subjected to 
the contaminating influences which association and intercourse with the old 
and hardened criminal invariably produce. Reformation under such cir- 
cumstances is next to impossible, education in crime almost certain, and 
few come out of prison under such circumstances, who do not, as it were, 
carry the mark of Cain upon them, and they almost necessarily become 
candidates for a second and third term of imprisonment, and perhaps for the 
gallows. While under the separate system, unknown to his fellow prisoner, 
the salutary influences of his incarceration remain without that self-abase- 
ment and degradation which the knowledge that he is known, and has been 
the companion in prison of the vicious and depraved, by whom he would be 
recognized in society, the consequence is natural, an inseparable barrier 1s 
thus erected against every desire and attempt to lead an honest life. It is 
this which re-peoples our prisons. Men possessed of any character and in- 
telligence do not (ordinarily) willingly commit crime. It is circumstances 
which lead or drive them to it. 
The undersigned does not wish to be understood as advocating the soli- 
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tary system,* but that of separate confinement, accompanied by labor, moral 
instruction, and all the appliances that tend to improve the mind and morals. 
The ultimate end and object of all prison discipline should be reclamation 
rather than punishment. These remarks are peculiarly adapted to a peni- 
tentiary system, where the imprisonment results from petty offences, the 
first stages of crime. 

The undersigned has used every means as far as practicable to classify 
the prisoners under his charge. But the painful spectacle constantly pre- 
sents itself of those committed for assault and battery, libels, and other mis- 
demeanors, being indiscriminately mixed up with thieves, many of wham 
are hardened criminals. No discrimination is, has been, or can be made 
under the present system. The Warden can know no difference, can make 
none ; they are all subjected to the same treatment, associations and labors. 
This can, and ought to be remedied. The prison should be solely appro- 
priated to prisoners convicted by a Court of Record. ‘Those convicted of 
larceny should be kept entirely separate from those convicted of misdemean- 
ors not involving the moral turpitude of theft. A range of cells should be 
constructed of sufficient capacity for mechanical and such labor as could be 
conveniently done in them by the convicts, and these should be especially 
appropriated for the reception of those who are known to be old and har- 
dened offenders. This class should not only be kept separate from other 
prisoners, but even in solitary confinement, even without labor during their 
term of imprisonment. There is nothing the most hardened convict dreads 
more than solitary confinement, being shut out from association with other 
prisoners and left to his own thoughts, and the objection to solitary confine- 
ment in State Prisons, where the term is for years, does not exist where the 
period does not exceed six months. If this suggestion should be adopted it 
would unquestionably, in the opinion of the undersigned, be attended with 
the best results, and tend materially to diminish the number of this class, 
whose contaminating influence upon the young and first offender, cannot 
otherwise than tend to facilitate that education im the course of crime which 
it ought to be the end and object of prison discipline to check rather than 
promote. It cannot be denied that the manner in which the institution has 
been, and still is, measurably conducted, there are few features which should 
and ought to characterize a prison. It certainly is far from being a place of 
punishment, or rather that restraint and deprivation of liberty and personal] 
comfort which was intended to make the convict feel the penalty of his 
crimes. It will be remarked that the vagrants, as they are termed, out- 
number the criminals ; the undersigned would respectfully suggest that the 
Penitentiary, which is intended asa place of punishment for criminals, is 
not the proper asylum for this class. If the law is not changed in this par- 
ticular, he would earnestly suggest that provision should be made for sepa- 
rating them entirely from all intercourse with those convicted of crime, or 
offences of a criminal character. Poverty, destitution, and sickness is not 
crime, though it may be, and frequently is, produced from intemperance, 
debauchery, or other immoral practices. Employment and restraint, and 
withdrawal from vice, want, and wretchedness, accompanied by labor, and 
the acquirement of habits of industry, and knowledge of mechanical pursuits, 
is the true theory which should characterize this branch of public charity. 
And those who are driven by their wretchedness, misfortune, or vice, no 
matter from what cause, to this last extremity, or who may be sent as it is 
termed upon competent testimony, low and degraded as they appear, and 
feel themselves to be, have, many of them, yet enough of self-respect to feel 
the deeper degradation of being compelled to herd and be associated with 
thieves. 





* We do not know who does advocate it.—[ Editors.] 
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No inconsiderable portion of these vagrants, who are sent up upon their 
own confession, or upon compulsion, are prostitutes; the former, on account 
of disease, procure themselves to be committed for the purpose of getting 
cured, and generally procure their discharge before the expiration of the 
term for which they were tommitted, by the operation of the writ of habeas 
corpus, through some keeper of a brothel to whom, when cured from disease, 
they are valuable; and thus this public charity is made the means of per- 


petuating and sustaining vice and immorality. The same result occurs 


with reference to those who are sworn up. The policy of receiving prosti- 
tutes in the Penitentiary is at least questionable. ‘They are seldom com- 
mitted from motives of charity, or for the preservation of public morals. 
The complainants and parties who cause them to be committed are usually 
policemen, and the objects are of the lower class. Those who can command 
money, or friends, seldom remain; while thousands who live’ openly, (and 
who are well known to the police,) in splendid mansions, or what is termed 
genteel houses of ill fame, are permitted to remain unmolested. The writ 
of habeas corpus seldom fails in procuring a discharge. 


A reference to the admissions and discharges, as before 
stated, shows that of the latter 239 were by habeas corpus ! 

Among the suggestions made by the Board of Governors 
to the Legislature of the State and the Common Council of the 
city, there are two, which seem to us of general interest ; and 
though one of them has been already presented somewhat in 
detail in the report of the warden of the Penitentiary, we think 
the enlarged and confirmatory views of the governors give it 
additional weight. The first relates to a discretionary power, 
proposed to be lodged in the hands of the Governors, authoriz- 
ing them to assign prisoners to the Workhouse or Penitentiary, 
and also to discharge in certain cases. 


It seems important to the Board that they should have power in relation 
to the class of inmates in the Penitentiary and Work-House, who are com- 
mitted for no particular or positive crime, but as vagrants or disorderly per- 
sons, to transfer them from one institution under their charge to another, at 
their discretion. It is only by a provision of this kind, that any classifica- 
tion can be made of the very heterogeneous crowd of inmates committed 
under these general heads, and in which are included both sexes, all ages, 
and every grade of depravity, and every stage of proficiency in vice. ‘The 
committing magistrate cannot, from a cursory inspection, so well determine 
the most proper place for the permanent location of the subject of his sen- 
tence as can this Board, when his character and conduct shall have become 
known to their officers, after he has come under their charge. The same 
reasons render it advisable that the Board shall also have the power of re- 
mitting a portion of the term of confinement of the same class of inmates, 
and discharging them when their own good and that of the public should 
concur to render it expedient so todo. This power is now lodged only with 
the Governor of the State, as included in the general pardoning power, and 
is seldom invoked on behalf of the class now under consideration ; their con- 
dition being in fact rather that of paupers than of criminals, and being gene- 
rally so regarded. 
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The second suggestion relates to an enormous abuse of the 
criminal law. 


A large class of commitments to the Penitentiary consists of those who 
have contracted venereal disease in the practice of prostitution, and who 
become and remain inmates of the Penitentiary Hospital for the whole or a 
great part of the term of their cénfinement. Their commitment is gene- 
rally procured by the keepers of houses of prostitution, who profit by the 
gains of these, their miserable victims, and who avail of this public charity 
to restore them to health that they may again return to their vile vocation. 
The amount of this branch of expenditure by the city is very great, and as 
at present administered seems to enure only to the benefit of the keepers of 
houses of prostitution. 'The Board are of opinion that the power in cases of 
this kind to commit the party, after a cure in the hospital, to the Work 
House, until the proceeds of their labor should have discharged the expense 
of their maintenance and cure, might be most beneficially entrusted to them. 
The arguments for this are threefold, and may be briefly stated thus :—first, 
the disease is not from misfortune, but is the direct product of vice, and it 
is most just that the recipient of this charity, when able to labor, should 
discharge the debt thus incurred; second, the knowledge on the part of 
keepers of houses of prostitution that their inmates, if thrown upon the pub- 
lic charities for a cure of diseases contracted in their service, must be de- 
tained for a considerable period from the renewal of their vicious courses, 
would in many cases secure the public against this burden; and third, the 
adoption of this system would give the unfortunate victims time after their 
recovery from disease and opportunity for the formation of industrious hab- 
its, and afford some chance of escape from the pollution, a return to which 
under the present system is almost inevitable. 





Arr. I.—JOHN HOWARD. 


Prompted by considerations similar to those which made 
him visit, for a second time, the prisons of England, Howard 
went over to the continent, June 1775, and renewed there his 
tour of inspection. 

The state of penal punishment in Switzerland, as summed 
up in the volume before us, merits our notice, whether we 
choose to regard it as a model for imitation, or as a suggestive 
lesson. 


Throughout the whole of his tour in Switzerland, the philanthropist saw 
no person in fetters—a state of things to which England presented a strik- 
ing and mournful contrast. The separate system of correction was gene- 
rally employed in these healthy republics. ‘They had a cell for each prisoner 
—it is true they did not require many—warmed artificially, and strongly 
built. The scale of punishment was regulated by light: the greater the 
crime, the darker the cell. In several of the cantons there were no culprits 
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at all; the gaols were empty—a circumstance attributed, and no doubt justly, 
to the great care which was taken by the state to give a sound moral and 
industrial education to'the children of the poor. At Berne, Howard saw 
and conversed with the learned Dr. Haller, who gave it as his opinion that 
the gaol-fever in England was owing entirely to the over crowded state of 
the prisons:—in conjunction with filth, misery, irregular and insufficient 
diet, and want of fresh water, this was no doubt its most prolific source. In 
that important city, all the prisoners were kept to hard, servile labor ; indeed 
work was the principal element of the Swiss system of punishment and re- 
form. The greater part of the men were employed in cleaning and water- 
ing the streets, removing the rubbish from buildings, and carrying off the 
snow and ice from the public thoroughfares in winter. Howard describes 
Berne as at that time one of the cleanest places on the continent. It is so 
still. ‘These servants of the state wore a livery in the shape of an iron collar 
round the neck, such as in the feudal times was worn as the badge of serf- 
dom. In every part of this land of real freedom, the average of crime was 
surprisingly low, and the correctional discipline commendable. The state 
began its care for the criminal in the germ. The child was sent to school 
to learn good before he learned evil. If he nevertheless passed the rubicon 
of crime, his welfare was still looked to; the dangers of association and con- 
tamination wisely provided against. The gaols were generally built with 
great strength, but attempts would nevertheless be sometimes made to es- 
cape. Howard relates an incident of this kind which is highly characteris- 
tic of the intense Jove of freedom in the Swiss heart, and the deep respect 
which is felt for that love, however it may be manifested. 

The gaoler of the Schallenhaus, the principal prison of Berne, having one 
day accidentally left the door of one of the men’s wards open, twelve of the 
inmates, seeing their change, rushed forth, and forcing the outer gate, effect- 
ed their escape. ‘The people in the streets, fancying they were going off to 
work, suffered them to pass. For the time, every man of them regained 
his liberty ; but subsequently four or five were retaken and carried back to 
their ward. No punishment was inflicted. The magistrates who tried 
them for breaking prison resolyed that—inasmuch as every man naturally 
loves liberty and desires above all things to obtain it, the culprits, seeing 
that they had not made use of violence, ought not to be punished for obeying 
the greatest and noblest instinct of the human heart ; however, as the keep- 
er had been guilty of negligence in leaving the door open, the punishment 
fell upon him,—and justice was not denied her victim. 


The inferences drawn from Howard’s second European 
tour of prison inspection, were to the disadvantage of his own 
country. 


He returned to England still more profoundly impressed with the supe- 
riority of the continental nations, generally, in the science of prison disci- 
pline over his own. ‘ When I formerly,” he says, in summing up the re- 
sults of his gains in knowledge and experience from foreign lands, “ made 
the tour of Europe, I seldom had occasion to envy foreigners anything I saw, 
with respect to their situation, their religion, manners or government. In 
my late journeys to view their prisons, I was sometimes put to the blush for 
my native country. The reader will scarcely feel from my narration the 
same emotions of shame and regret as the comparison excited in me on be- 
holding the difference with my own eyes. But from the account I have 
given him of foreign prisons, he may judge whether a design of reforming 
our own be merely visionary—whether idleness, debauchery, disease, and 
famine, be the necessary attendants of a prison, or only connected with it 
in our ideas for want of a more perfect knowledge and more enlarged views.” 
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After three years of unremitting toil at home and abroad, in 
prison inspection, and the consequent amassing of materials, 
Howard set about preparing for the press his great work 
on the State of Prisons. He obtained, for this purpose, the 
assistance of his friend, the Rev. Mr. Densham. But still 
Howard was not content, so long as there were any points not 
thoroughly examined ; and when a difficulty of this kind occur- 
red to him, “he lost no time in laying his papers aside, mount- 
ing his horse, and sallying forth to examine and re-examine, to 
compare and re-compare, that no wrong might be omitted, no 
wrong committed, through his negligence or haste.” 

A series of such trips, in different directions, and another 
complete course of inspection of the metropolitan prisons, occu- 
pied his attention until the beginning of the year 1777. 

Once put into form, with the aid of his friend Mr. Den- 
sham, his memoranda were subjected to the more competent 
literary supervision of Dr. Price, who had now become a fa- 
mous and a busy man, one who won the respect and friend- 
ship of Washington and Franklin, and for his political principles 
the anger of Burke. At Warrington, where Howard went to 
have the work printed, he procured the literary assistance of 
Dr. Aikin, the scholar, poet, and critic of no mean pretensions, 
and the future biographer of Howard. 

Of the spirit of this celebrated work, a good idea is present- 
ed in the following observations of Mr. Dixon. 


The want of a fixed amount of food—a proper supply of air and water— 
the dark, damp, noisome dungeons—the inconvenient sites—the tyranny of 
petty officers—the extortion of interested keepers—the want of room and of 
bedding, or straw—the pernicious custom of selling spirits in the gaol—the 
promiscuous intercourse and contamination of age and sex, tried and untried 
—the use of irons—garnish—gaming—fees,—such are the chief points in 
our gaol system to which attention is specially addressed, with a view to 
their modification and improvement. As his bold suggestions and innova- 
tions have now become, to a great extent, the common-places of our cor- 
rectional science, they do not require to be here particularly noticed. The 
reader so deeply interested in the inquiry as to desire ampler details, will 
do Well to consult Howard’s work for himself. We cannot conclude this 
chapter better, or indeed otherwise, than in the solemn and impressive 
words of the Philanthropist himself:—* Those gentlemen,” he writes, “* who, 
when they are told of the misery which our prisoners suffer, content them- 
selves with saying, * Let them take care to keep out,’—prefaced, perhaps, 
with an angry prayer,—seem not duly sensible of the favor of Providence 
which distinguishes them from the sufferers ; they do not consider that we 
are required to imitate our gracious Heavenly Parent, who is kind to the 
unthankful and the evil. They also forget the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
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the unexpected changes to which men are liable, and that those whose cir- 
cumstances are affluent may in time be reduced to indigence, and become 
debtors and prisoners. And as to criminality, it is possible that a man who 
has often shuddered at hearing the account of a murder, may, on a sudden 
temptation, commit that very crime. Ler HIM THAT THINKS HE STANDETH, 
TAKE HEED LEST HE FALL—AND COMMISERATE THOSE THAT ARE FALLEN.” 


Pleasant details of the personal habits of Howard, when su- 
perintending the printing of his work, and during his journey- 
ing through the United Kingdom, are furnished in these 
pages; and which, were we writing for a popular magazine, 
we would gladly introduce. But we must forego the pleasure 
in the present instance, and continue our notice of the public 
life of the man. 

The immunity from disease, which Howard so long enjoyed 
under circumstances of such great and various exposure, is 
attributable, first, to his extreme temperance; second, to his 
continued trust in Providence, and the consciousness of the 
noble, may we not say holy mission in which he was engaged. 
‘Howard ate no flesh—drank no wine nor spirits—bathed in 
cold water daily—ate little, and this at fixed intervals, retired 
to bed early—rose early.” The question of how he preserved 
himself from contagion, being pressed often upon him, he re- 
plied,—and his words are eminently worthy of remembrance, 
as his conduct is of imitation: “ Next to the free goodness 
and mercy of the author of my being, temperance and cleanli- 
ness are my preservatives; trusting to Divine Providence, and 
believing myself in the way of my duty, I visit the most vi- 
cious cells, and while thus employed I fear no evil.” 

In the interval between the breaking out of the American 
war of Independence, and the establishment of penal colonies 
in New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, the British govern- 
ment and jurists were at a loss what to do with the convicts 
who were not sentenced to death, and who had been previously 
sent to the North American colonies. The Hulk system, as it 
was called, was first tried, but not fairly. It consisted in the 
confinement and employment of convicts in dock yards, or on 
board of vessels moored out in the stream, or at a suitable 
distance from the shore, and fitted up for the purpose. 
‘Howard was an earnest advocate for the home-cure, or at 
least home-treatment of crime; and we may be assured that 
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this new trial would not escape his close observation.” When 
examined on the subject before a committee of the House of 
Commons, he declared that he thought the Hulk system, with 
good management, capable of being made infinitely preferable 
to transportation. A bill was brought in and passed, continuing 
this method of punishment. 


With Howard, however, as well as with the legislature, the Act was still 
regarded as a temporary measure. His own idea was to confine convicts 
in a great penal work-prison—something like the rasp-house of Holland— 
where the security would be greater, the labor more productive, the punish- 
ment more severe, and the reform more certain, than they could possibly be 
in a dock-yard. In fact, he wished to see introduced into this country a 
discipline of work—an idea which has been carried out, to some extent, in 
our own day, in such gaols as Milbank and Cold Bath Fields. Influenced 
by his arguments and by his experience in many countries, these notions of 
his gained some favor with the government; and Sir William Blackstone 
and Mr. Eden—the effect of whose writings on the progress of similar ideas 
has been referred to—were commissioned to make out the draught of a bill 
for the creation of such an establishment. 


As there was no gaol in the kingdom at all adapted to a trial 
of the new system, Howard set out at once for Holland, to pro- 
cure the desired information. On his journey from the Hague 
to Amsterdam, he met with an accident which placed his life 
in peril. After recovering from this injury, he continued his 
tour of observation and inspection through Holland and Ger- 
many. | 


Of the prisons at Vienna the Philanthropist speaks in mixed terms of 
censure and commendation. The culprits were all kept at work—chiefly 
in the manufacture of woollens—and paid the full amount of their earnings ; 
but the prisons were over-crowded ; the inmates had no coverlids to their 
beds; and altogether far too little attention was paid to their health and 
morals. 


The author at this place directs attention to the long and 
cruel confinement of Count Gonfalonieri, “* whose crime it was 
to be an Italian and to love his country.” This victim of Aus- 
trian tyranny was kept for fifteen years in the same dungeon, 
ten feet square. During six years he had a companion; for 
nine years he was alone. He never could distinguish rightly 
the face of him who shared his captivity in the eternal twilight 
of their cell. No commentary nor demonstration can increase 
the indignation of every humane being, at such atrocities. 
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We would fain follow the Philanthropist in the remainder of 
his tour through Germany, and also Italy. Mention is made 
of a bishop who had been confined twenty years in the dungeon 
of the Castle of San Angelo, and who became insane from the 
effects of his punishment. 

Towards the end of the year, (1778,) Howard arrived in 
England, having travelled on this continental tour 4,600 miles. 
Soon after his return from the continent, he set out on a new 
tour of inspection in his own country, which proved to be-the 
longest and most laborious that he had yet undertaken. It oc- 
cupied the period from January to the end of November of the 
year 1779, in the course of which he traversed almost every 
county in England, Ireland and Scotland, travelling to and 
fro, 6,990 miles. The results of these labors were given to the 
public at the end of the year. 

The English government having determined to build two 
penitentiary houses in Middlesex, Surrey, Kent or Essex, to 
try the great experiment of Home Correctional Discipline, 
Howard was named first supervisor, with the privilege of his 
choosing one out of his two colleagues. He chose Dr. Fother- 
gill; the minister appointed, as the other, Mr. Whatley, trea- 
surer of the Foundling Hospital. Difficulties soon occurred, 
which determined Howard to resign his post. He now re- 
solved to visit the other and more remote States of Europe, 
and even to extend his observations into Turkey and Egypt. 
With this view he set out for Ostend, in May, 1781, and im- 
mediately proceeded to Holland, and thence to Hamburg, Hol- 
stein, and Schleswig. At Copenhagen, he visited the prison in 
which Counts Struensee and Brandt had been immured. When 
the first of these unhappy nobles was brought out of his dun- 
geon, after rather more than three months’ captivity, although 
in presence of a terrible death, he exclaimed, “ Oh, what a 
blessing is fresh air!’ 

The prisons of Stockholm, which was next visited by How- 
ard, exhibited the vices most common to English gaols, 
“ namely, idleness, drunkenness and uncleanliness on the part 
of the inmates; filth, insecurity, closeness, dampness and dark- 
ness on the side of the gaol.” 

He entered St. Petersburg in the most private manner, leav- 
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ing his carriage at some distance from the city; but his name 
and errand were known, of course, to the omniscient police, 
and he had no sooner taken up his abode at the hotel, than he 
received by a messenger, an invitation from the Empress 
(Catharine I[.,) for him to appear at court. With his usual 
frankness, he at once refused the invitation, and assigned the 
reason first; viz. that his mission was to visit the dungeons of 
the captive, and the abodes of the wretched, not the palaces 
and courts of kings and empresses. The punishment of the 
knout he describes as the Russian gallows, with the addition 
of adding torture or frequent death. “The hospitals and edu- 
cational establishments afforded Howard far more pleasure 
than the prisons.” 

Moscow presented the same class of prison vices as the me- 
tropolis,—if any thing, these vices were somewhat darker in 
shade. He returned home by way of Warsaw, Berlin, Hano- 
ver,the Austrian Netherlands, and Holland, visiting the prisors 
in all these cities, and investigating evils and suggesting amelio- 
rations. 

In 1782, when he was in Ireland, the University of Dublin 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
Incidents are related, during this year, of Howard’s great influ- 
ence over prisoners, and their interest in crime. Among 
others, is the following : 


At the time of one of his visits to London, a most alarming riot took place 
at the Savoy—then used as a military prison—during which the infuriated 
prisoners broke loose, killed two of their keepers, and committed various 
other excesses. They were 200 strong. Having got possession of the 
building, no one dared to approach them—until the intelligence reached 
Howard, when he instantly repaired to the spot, and trusting to his own 
singleness of soul for protection, undertook to encounter the wrath of the 
excited men, who had broken through every trammel of authority and cast 
away every fear of the law. Unarmed and alone, he entered the prison. 
In vain his friends attempted to dissuade him from his purposes—in vain 
the gaolers pointed to the murdered officers, and warned him of the peril ; 
he went in, and effected his purpose. We know only the result. How he 
induced the furious mutineers to listen to his remonstrance—how he charmed 
their savage passions into submission, must be imagined by the reader. 
They presented to him their list of grievances; and finally suffered them- 
selves to be quietly conducted back to their cells. 


In the following year he visited Portugal and Spain. “In 
some respects, the prisons of Portugal were superior to those 
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of England: they contained only criminals, imprisonment for 
debt having been abolished since 1772. The sexes were com- 
pletely separated ; no garnish was allowed to be extorted.” 


Until the vigorous administration of the Marquis de Pombal, it was not 
uncommon for the custodians of criminals to suffer their charges to leave 
the gaols on giving their word to return when summoned to do so. How- 
ard tells of a man who had been condemned to death in the usual manner, 
leaving his place of confinement on these terms, and resuming his usual 
employments in the country. Years passed on, and the poor fellow fancied 
his offence had been forgotten or forgiven. But not so: when about seven 
years had elapsed, he learned with horror that an order had at length been 
issued for his execution. Whatever may have been his feelings, he at once 
returned to prison, and redeemed his word. A man who would do this, 
could not be unworthy to live ; and it is pleasant to know that the magis- 
trates, either struck with his honesty, or influenced by a sense of the cruelty 
of punishment under such circumstances, obtained for him a free pardon. 

Entering Spain at Badajoz—since made very memorable by the entry of 
his countrymen in a different fashion—he travelled through Toledo to Ma- 
drid, carefully inspecting all the prisons and hospitals on his route. He 
found the country abounding in charitable institutions, and containing few 
beggars. The regulations of the gaols much resembled those of Portugal. 
In some places, the rack and wheel were still in use as judicial instruments ; 
irons were also common ; and, except in the capitol, the prisons were fear- 
fully dirty. 


The Spaniards are described to be “ very sober and very 
honest ; and if he can live sparingly and lie on the floor, the tra- 
veller may pass tolerably well through their country. I have 
come into many an inn, and paid only five pence for the noise 
I have made (as they term it) in the house; as no bread, eggs, 


milk or wine do they sell.” Howard returned home by way of 
France, the Netherlands and Holland. 


Again in England, ‘* Howard commenced another series of home inspec- 
tions, which occupied him until the end of the year, when, his labors being 
completed, he gave the entire results to the public in a second appendix to 
his great work; and then, full of years and honors, and conscious that he 
had done his duty, he retired to his favorite Cardington, to look after lis 
schools and cottages, to enjoy the society of his friends, to assist in forming 
the character of his son, now growing up to manhood, asa fiery and some- 
what irregular youth—-and to repose both mind and body after his many 
years of unparalleled labor. Being so very domestic in his habits, some of 
his friends expected he would again marry; but the grounds for this idea 
were hardly conclusive.” 


Howard travelled leisurely homewards through the heart of 
France. At Lille he caught a violent fever by visiting some 
sick debtors in a noisome cell; it threatened at first to be fatal 
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—but he again recovered. In his passage through Ghent, he 
again visited the Maison de Force, which in former years 
merited and obtained his highest approbation; it was a model 
of correctional discipline for all Europe. But now, alas! how 
changed. He found filth where he had left cleanliness, idleness 
where he had seen industry, sickness where he had known 
health. The work of one man, the restless, innovating, and 
would-be reforming Emperor Joseph I., had done it all. 

The fame of Howard had become European. Every where 
his mission was known, and his object appreciated. When he 
waited on the burgomaster of Ghent to obtain the usual au- 
thority to visit the prison, he was. told that the Emperor had 
given orders for no one to be admitted. “ But you sir,” observed 
the magistrate, “ are above all rules.” 

The eleventh and the penultimate chapter of Mr. Dixon’s 
volume is headed, “ The Cities of the Plague.” It begins with 
a brief retrospect of the labors and self-denial of Howard, 
showing how, during the twelve years preceding, he had tra- 
versed every country on the continent, with the exception of 
Turkey, and had visited and minutely inspected all the gaols of 
their principal cities. During this period, he had travelled up- 
wards of 42,000 miles, and had expended upon these travels, 
in relieving the sick and in giving freedom to the captive, 


more than 30,000 pounds. ' 


His retirement to his estates at Cardington was of short du- 
ration. When prosecuting his inquiries into the state of pris- 
ons in southern Europe, the subject of Lazarettos frequently 
came before him, and now occupied a prominent place in his 
thoughts. He meditated much on the plague, and he finally 
resolved to undertake a mission to investigate its character, 
and the means of its prevention. In order to render his journey 
still more useful, he got his friends Drs. Aitkin, Jebb and others 
to draw up a set of queries respecting the plague, which he un- 
dertook to submit to the most competent medical men, who 
had had direct experience of the disease on the continent. 
Thus prepared, he set out towards the end of September, 1785, 
—this time alone, not even suffering his former companion and 
attendant Thomason, to be exposed to the perils which he knew 
were awaiting himself. 

VOL. V.—24 
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186 JOHN HOWARD. 


Howard journeyed to the Levant by way of Marseilles, 
Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Rome, Naples and Malta. His eager 
desire to visit and procure a plan of the Lazaretto at Marseilles 
was opposed by the French government ; but the philanthropist 
persisted in his intentions, and after a series of adventures 
and dangers, which might figure to advantage in the pages of 
a romance, succeeded to his entire satisfaction. He had inter- 
views with the Grand Duke Leopold at Florence, and Pope 
Pius the sixth, at Rome. His observations at Malta were any 
thing but favorable to the Grand Masters of St. John, who still 
held rule there. These men were little better than the pirates of 
Barbary, against whom they were continually warring in the 
most barbarous and piratical fashion. 

Next to the Lazaretto at Valetta, the capital of Malta, the 
special object of the visit of the traveller, was the Great Hos- 
pital of the Order. The building itself was magnificent; but its 
interior economy was of the most slovenly and dirty kind, and 
the sick were treated not only with neglect, but with cruelty. 
The following picture of the contrast between the stables of the 
Grand Master, and the Great Hospital, as respects the atten- 
tion paid to their respective inmates, would be one among other 
reasons for all Christendom, rejoicing at the downfall of an 
Order which had outlived all its usefulness and glory. 

° 


In the stables of the Grand Master of the Order were twenty-six horses 
and as many mules: these had forty servants for their especial tendance. 
The hospita] contained nearly six hundred patients: these had twenty-two 
fugitives from justice to attend them. ‘The contrast did not fail to strike 
our countryman. .The quadrupeds were sumptuously fed, and their dwell- 
ings kept scrupulously clean. ‘The sick wayfarers were ill-fed, and worse 
lodged. In the centre of the pile of stabling there was a noble fountain 
always throwing up a column of fresh water to cool the air for his highness’s 
brutes. In the court of the hospital there was likewise a fountain—but no 
water! ‘T'welve years later the island was captured by Napoleon, and the 
Order became extinct as a political power. 


On his way to Smyrna, Howard stopped at Zante, where 
the quarantine regulations, like those of Malta were strictly 
enforced. At Smyrna, his professional skill was soon called 
into requisition, and the reputation acquired there accompanied 
him to Constantinople, in which city he remained upwards of 
a month, examining pest-houses, prisons and hospitals. Of the 
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fearlessness with which he prosecuted his investigations, an 
idea may be obtained from the following extract. 


For himself, he seemed as if conscious that he bore a charmed life. He 
sometimes saw the smitten fall dead at hisside. He penetrated into pest- 
houses and infected caravansaries whither physician, guide, and dragoman 
alike refused to follow. From these fearful visits he always returned with 
that scorching pain across the temples, which he had first experienced in 


the Lazaretto of Malta—though an hour’s fresh air and exercise invariably 
carried it away. 


His fame was greatly increased in the Turkish capital by 
his cure of the daughter of a powerful Mussulman, who had 
been given over by her physicians. 

On the subject of prisons, the following brief summary 
speaks very plainly. 


In most of the Turkish prisons there were few prisoners—a circumstance 
which at first rather puzzled the inspector, until he found how brief was the 
interval in that country between the detection of an offence and its punish- 
ment. Acrime being committed, the bastinado or the bowstring settled the 
matter—and large penal establishments were rendered unnecessary. 


When on the point of returning home by way of Vienna, it 
occurred to Howard that all his information respecting the 
arrangement and discipline of the lazarettos, was only second- 
hand. He therefore determined to see and judge for himself; and, 
accordingly, he took passage for Salonica and thence to Scio and 
Smyrna. At this latter city, he soon found a vessel with a foul bill 
of health, bound for Venice, and in her he took passage. Shortly 
after leaving the port of Modon in the Morea, where the vessel 
had put in for fresh water, they were attacked by a Barbary 
corsair. Fora while the Venitians defended themselves with 
great bravery ; but they seemed towards the last to have no 
alternative but to die in battle, or be butchered by their adver- 
saries. As a dernier resort, they loaded the only great gun on 
board with whatever they could lay hold of, and after it was 
pointed by Howard himself, they discharged it into the midst of 
the corsair crew, with such effect, that a great number of them 
were killed, and the others thought it advisable to sheer off. 

When immured in the lazaretto at Venice, and suffering 
from all the privations and miseries of the worst class of those 
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suspected of being bearers of the plague poison, Howard re- 
ceived two communications from England. The first announc- 
ed the formation of a fund for the erection of a statue to his 
honor; the second, the misconduct of his only son, and hinted 
at the true cause, viz. unsoundness of mind. Both these pieces 
of news distressed him. When his time of quarantine was up, 
and he could escape from the lazaretto and Venice, and had re- 
turned to England, he wrote a letter to the gentlemen who had 
undertaken to collect subscriptions, begging them to lay aside 
their project. The money collected was in part returned; a 
part was spent in liberating a certain number of poor debtors, 
and the residue was applied towards the erection, after his 
death, of the statue of him in St. Paul’s Cathedral. His son.he 
was compelled to place in a lunatic asylum. We should have 
mentioned, that, on his way home, he stopped at Vienna, where 
he had an interview with the Emperor Joseph II., at whose 
earnest desire it was brought about. Some curious particulars 
are preserved in Howard’s letters, and in his verbal commu- 
nications to private friends—a summary of which is given in 
the volume before us. 

The result of Howard’s eastern tour may be summed up as 
follows: é' 


Having now obtained drawings, plans and sections of the lazarettos of 
Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Spezia, Naples, Messina, Trieste, and Venice, 
together with all the rules and regulations of the last named, and a minute 
and accurate account of the whole process of performing quarantine ; and 
having also procured, by paying handsome fees, replies to the series of ques- 
tions with which he had been furnished in England, from the most compe- 
tent physicians of Marseilles, Leghorn, Malta, Venice, Trieste, and Smyrna, 
Howard had done all that was possible, under the circumstances, to enlighten 
the West on this important topic. 


“Martyrdom” heads the twelfth and last chapter of Mr. 
Dixon’s volume. It opens with some particulars of the dissi- 
pated and vicious course of life of young Howard, his removal 
into a lunatic asylum, and his death, April 24th, 1799. This 
event quickened into earlier action a resolution which the 
philanthropist had formed of visiting the East once more. Be- 
fore his departure, he went to see his Bedfordshire friends and 
dependents, deeply impressed with the idea that it was to be 
the last time he and they would ever meet on earth. He him- 
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self expressed to his friends his strong belief, that he would 
never return to his native land. He quitted England on the 
5th of July, 1789. The outlines of his tour are given in the 
following letter to Dr. Price, from Moscow. It was the last 
he ever wrote. 


‘* My dear friend: Your kind desire of hearing from me engages me to 
write. When I left England, I first stopped at Amsterdam. I proceeded 
to Osnaburg, Hanover, Brunswick, and Berlin; then to Konigsberg, Riga, 
and St. Petersburg ;.at all of which places I visited the prisons and hospitals, 
which were all flung open to me, and in some the burgomasters accompa- 
nied me into the dungeons, as well as into the other rooms of confinement. 
I arrived here a few days ago, and have begun my rounds. The hospitals 
are in a sad state; upwards of 70,000 sailors and recruits died in them last 
year. I labor to convey the torch of philanthropy into these distant regions, 
as in God’s hands no instrument is weak. I go through Poland into Hun- 
gary. 1 hope to have a few nights of this moon in my journey to Warsaw, 
which is about 1,000 miles. I am pure well—the weather clear—the 
mornings fresh—thermometer 48°, but we have not yet begun fires. I wish 
for a mild winter, and shall then make some progress in my European ex- 
pedition. My medical acquaintance give me but little hope of escaping the 
plague in Turkey ; but my spirits do not fail me: and, indeed, J do not look 
back, but would readily endure any hardships and encounter any dangers to 
be an honor to my Christian profession. I long to hear from my friend, yet 
I know not where he can direct to me, unless at Sir Robert Ainslie’s, Con- 
stantinople. I will hope all things. Remember me, &c.” 


He was prevented by circumstances from following the route 
here indicated, and in fact, he was destined never more to quit 
the soil of Russia. He had gone as far as Cherson, which is 
situated on the eastern borders of that Empire. Here he con- 
tracted a fever, as is supposed from a young lady whom he had 
been persuaded to attend professionally. The patient first fell 
a victim to the disease, and, ere long, her humane physician, 
the great philanthropist, was carried to his grave. He died on 
the 20th of January, 1790. 

The panegyric of Burke, as true as it is eloquent, while 
Howard was yet in the full career of benevolent effort and dis- 
covery, now recurs to the mind of his admirers. 


He has visited all Europe—not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, 
or the stateliness of temples—not to make accurate measurements of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art—not to collect medals or collate manuscripts—but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt, to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit 
the forsaken, and compare and collate the distresses of all men, in all coun- 
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tries. His plan is original, and it is full of genius as it is of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity. Already the 
benefit of his labor is felt more or less in every country. I hope he will 
anticipate his final reward, by seeing all its effects fully realised in his 
own. 


The account of the funeral at Cherson, as given by Mr. 
Dixon, will interest our readers. 


Never before, perhaps, had a human being existed in whose demise so 
universal an interest could be felt. His death fell on the mind of Europe 
like an ominous shadow: the melancholy wail of grief which arose on the 
Dnieper, was echoed from the Thames, and soon re-echoed from the Tagus, 
and the Neva, and the Dardanelles. Everywhere Howard had friends— 
more than could be thought till death cut off restraint, and threw the flood- 
gates of sympathy wide open. Then the affluent tide rolled in like the 
dawn of a summer day. Cherson went into deep mourning for the illustri- 
ous stranger; and there was hardly a person in the province who was not 
greatly affected on learning that he had chosen to fix his final resting-place 
on the Russian soil. In defiance of his own wishes on the subject, the en- 
thusiasm of the people improvised a public funeral. The Prince of Moldavia, 
Admirals Priestman and Mordvinoff, all the generals and staff officers of 
the garrison, the whole body of the magistrates and merchants of the pro- 
vince, and a large party of cavalry, accompanied by an immense cavalcade 
of private persons, formed the funeral procession. Nor was the grief by any 
means confined to the higher orders. In the wake of the more stately band 
of mourners, followed on foot, a concourse of at least three thousand persons 
—slaves, prisoners, sailors, soldiers, peasants—men whose best and most 
devoted friend the hero of these martial honors had ever been ; and from this 
after, humbler train of followers, arose the truest, tenderest expression of 
respect and sorrow for the dead. When the funeral pomp was over, the 
remains of their benefactor lowered into the earth, and the proud procession 
of the great had moved way—then would these simple children of the soil 
steal noiselessly to the edge of the deep grave, and with their hearts full of 
grief, whisper in low voices to each other of all that they had seen and 
known of the good stranger’s acts of charity and kindness. Good indeed he 
had been tothem. Little used to acts or words of love from their own lords, 
they had felt the power of his mild manner, his tender devotion to them, 
only the more deeply from its novelty. ‘T’o them how irreparable the loss! 
The higher ranks had lost the grace of a benignant presence in their high 
circle ; but they—the poor, the friendless—had lost in him their friend— 
almost their father. Nature is ever true: they felt how much that grave 
had robbed them of. Not adry eye was seen amongst them; and looking 
sadly down into the hole where all that now remained of their physician lay, 
they marvelled much why he, a stranger to them, had left his home and 
friends and country, to become the unpaid servant of the poor in a Jand so 
far away ; and not knowing how, in their simple hearts, to account for this, 
they silently dropped their tears into his grave, and slowly moved away— 
wondering at al] that they had seen and known of him who was now dead, 
ana rer sadly of the long, long time ere they might find another friend 

ike him! 

The hole was then filled up—and what had once been Howard was seen 
of man no more. A small pyramid was raised above the spot, instead of 
the sun-dial which he had himself suggested ; and the casual traveller in 
Russian Tartary is still attracted to the place as'to one of the holiest shrines 
of which this earth can boast. 
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The sensation produced in England by the news of Howard’s 
death, was strong and general. 


The court, the press, parliament, the bar, the pulpit, and the stage—each 
in its different fashion, paid the well-earned tribute of respect. The intelli- 
gence of his demise was publicly announced in the official Gazette—a dis- 
tinction never before accorded to a private individual. ‘The muses sang his 
virtues with innumerable voices; the churches echoed with his praise ; the 
senate and the judgment-seat resounded with the tribute to his merits; and 
even at the theatres, his character was exhibited in imaginary scenes, and 
a. monody on his death was delivered from the foot-lights. 

Nor was a more enduring memorial wanting. The long dormant Com- 
mittee of the Howardian Fund was resuscitated, and the sculptor Bacon 
was employed to make a full-length marble statue of the Philanthropist. 
At that time it was in contemplation to make St. Paul’s serve the double 
purpose of a cathedral and a Wallhalla; and this design was inaugurated 
by placing there, as the first great worthy of England, the statue of John 
Howard. It stands immediately on the right hand of the choir-screen ; it is 
a handsome figure, tolerably faithful, and is illustrated by emblems of his 
noble deeds, and by the following inscription :— 

** This extraordinary man had the fortune to be honored whilst living, in 
the manner which his virtues deserved; he received the thanks of both 
houses of the British and Irish Parliaments, for his eminent services ren- 
dered to his country and to mankind. Our national prisons and hospitals 
improved upon the suggestion of his wisdom, bear testimony to the solidity 
of his judgment, and to the estimation in which he was held. In every part 
of the civilized world, which he traversed to reduce the sum of human 
misery ; from the throne to the dungeon his name was mentioned with re- 
spect, gratitude, and admiration. His modesty alone defeated various ef- 
forts that were made during his life, to erect this statue, which the public 
has now consecrated to his memory. He was born at Hackney, in the 
county of Middlesex, September llth, MDCCXXVI. The early part of 
his life he spent in retirement, residing principally upon his paternal estate 
at Cardington, in Bedfordshire ; for which county he served the office of 
Sheriff, in the year MDCCLXXIII. He expired at Cherson, in Russian 
Tartary, on the 20th of January, MDCCXC. A victim to the perilous and 
benevolent attempt to ascertain the cause of, and find an efficacious remedy 
for the plague. He trod an open but unfrequented path to immortality in 
the ardent but unintermitted exercise of Christian charity: may this tribute 
to his fame excite an emulation of his truly glorious achievements.” 





Art. IV.—HOME COMFORTS. 


Tuer is no single feature in the present aspect of British 
philanthropy, that strikes us with more interest than the at- 
tempt to better the domestic condition of what they call the 
“industrious classes.” It is very clear, that a vast amount of 
benevolent labor is expended upon the moral and physical im- 
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provement of the families of the poor in our cities, which is 


comparatively wasied, because the domestic arrangements, 
which are indispensable to make that labor appropriate are not 
provided for them. Without comfort, there can be no real 
home; and without a real comfortable home, the domestic 
affections and enjoyments must be uncultivated, and this is, in 
effect, to lose the most powerful agencies for the introduction 
of moral and religious culture. The great author of human 
society has seen fit to lay the foundations of its prosperity and 
purity in the family. There must be the in-dwelling and the 
out-working of all those influences which control, elevate and 
purify the social state. Means of ventilation are more cheaply 
supplied than remedies for disease, occasioned by want of it. 
Cheap wholesome food, and easily accessible baths are less 
expensive than hospitals to treat those who, for want of such 
comforts, are taken thither under the power of disease. The 
best tract that ever was written, is read to little profit by the 
side of a cold hearth and an empty table; and a visit from an 
angel would hardly be welcomed where the foot slips upon the 
dirty floor, and the vermin drop from the wainscot. 

Iivery attempt to improve the moral and spiritual condition 
of the poor, must be materially hindered by the absence of 
what may be called “ home comforts.” 


** As well may we expect to gather ‘grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles,’ as to find decorum or decency among the masses of human beings, 
who are huddled together by thousands in the filthy lanes and alleys of the 
metropolis. In vain do we strive to instill notions of cleanliness or self-re- 
spect into the mind of the ragged boy, if his only home be in a damp and 
dingy cellar, or among the demoralising scenes of a low lodging-house. In 
the absence of those comforts which every man must enjoy who loves his 
home, the parents seek a substitute in the debasing enjoyments of the pub- 
jic-house, and their children in the penny theatres, where the one is being 
prepared for the parish workhouse, and the other for prison and transporta- 
tion. We look upon the erection of every respectable lodging-house (or 
poor man’s dwelling,) as another auxiliary in the great work of moral refor- 
mation. 


Our attention has been lately drawn to this subject, by a re- 
port of the doings of the (London) “ Metropolitan Association 
for improving the dwellings of the industrious classes,” char- 
tered in 1845, under whose auspices a block of buildings, con- 
taining a hundred tenements, for as many families was erected, 
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and has been occupied for a year or two; and another range 
of buildings for the accommodation of two hundred and thirty- 
four single men was opened in the suburbs of the city, in De- 
cember last, and still another is now in the progress of erection 
in the same vicinity, for sixty families at 5s. 6d. per week. 
About £40,000 ($200,000) have already been invested by the 
association, and every thing in the future is inviting. 

That our readers may have some idea of the extent of the 
structure completed in December, and the conveniences which 
it will enable the tenant to command in respect to cleanliness, 
health and comfort, we subjoin a general description. 


The building is five stories in height from the basement. The latter is 
surrounded by an open area, and contains baths and washhouses, with all 
the requisite appurtenances, extensive cellarage, and ample space for work- 
shops. Upon the ground-floor, the entrance-hall is commanded by the 
superintendent’s apartments, which are placed on the left, while the store- 
room and cook’s apartments occupy about the same space on the right. 
Immediately in front of the entrance are the stairs, of fire-proof construc- 
tion, which lead to the three stories of sleeping apartments; and opposite 
the stairs, on the ground-floor, is a good-sized lavatory for day-use. The 
coffee-room is directly in front of the staircase-hall,and extends to the back 
of the building, communicating on one side with a reading-room, and on the 
other with a kitchen for the use of the inmates. It isa lofty room, divided into 
aisles by iron columns supporting an open roof of stained timbers, lighted by 
a large window at the further end, two smaller side windows, and sheets of 
rough plate in the roof. Boxes are fitted with tables and seats round three 
sides, and the room is warmed by hot-water pipes. A cook’s bar opens into 
the coffee-rooms, for the supply of coffee, etc. The reading-room, (size 60 
feet by 21 feet 9 inches,) is warmed by open fires, and intended to be fur- 
nished with some of the daily papers and popular periodicals. The kitchen, 
45 feet by 21 feet 9 inches, for the use of the inmates, contains two ranges 
provided with hot water, a sink with cold water, and common apparatus for 
cooking purposes. From this kitchen a stone staircase leads toa portion of the 
basement, containing 234 small meat-safes, all under lock and key, raised 
on brick piers, placed in ranges back to back, with ample space for ventila- 
tion. The cook’s shop is connected with the men’s kitchen by a bar, from 
which cooked provisions may be obtained at al:most any hour of the day. 
The three upper stories are fitted with steeping apartments on each side of 
the corridors. Each compartment measures 8 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, and 
is lighted by half a window, the upper portion only opening, and this is hung 
on centres. These rooms are all furnished with iron bedsteads and suitable 
bed furniture. There is also in each a locker for linen and clothes, with a 
false bottom for the admission of fresh air, so that the sleeping berths can 
be ventilated at the pleasure of the lodgers. All the doors are secured by 
spring latches, of which each inmate has his own key, and no key will open 
the lock of any other in the same wing. On each floor are lavatories, fitted 
With cast-iron enamel basins, set in slate fittings. The partitions forming 
the sleeping compartments are kept below the ceiling for the purpose of 
ventilation, and the corridors have windows at each end to ensure a tho- 
rough draught when necessary. With respect to ventilation, the principa! 
agent is a shaft, which rises nearly 100 feet, into which several of the 
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smoke flues are conveyed, and by which means a powerful upward current 
is maintained. The sleeping apartments and other principal rooms are 
connected by vitiated air flues with the ventilating shafts, and the current 
is regulated at pleasure by means of dampers, placed under the control of 
the superintendent. Water.—Large cisterns in the roofs, and smaller ones 
in other parts of the building, afford an ample supply of water to every part 
of the premises. Dust.—Every floor has an opening, secured by an iron 
door, into a dust shaft, communicating with a dust cellar in the basement. 
Gas.—The whole building is well lighted by gas. The terms 3s. per week, 
payable in advance. Each inmate will have, besides his sleeping apartment, 
the use of the coffee-room, reading-room, and the public kitchen, where he 
may cook his own food, or he can obtain ready cooked provisions from the 
cook’s shop. Every lodger is furnished with a small larder under his own 
lock and key, has free access to the washhouse at certain times of the day, 
and can, by the payment of a small sum, have a hot or cold bath. 


The opening of these well contrived and inviting premises 


‘was attended with some ceremony. Many friends of the asso- 


ciation were present, and the Earl of Carlisle (chairman) and 
others, made addresses. Among other things which the noble 
chairman stated, as evincing the benefits of such an enterprise, 
were the following :— | 


That out of the whole sum of £2,418 which had become due from the 
tenants of the first block of buildings for families, there had only been the 
sum of £1 19s. 7d., which could be pronounced a bad debt! 

As a proof that the accommodation was valued, and that the association 
had not miscalculated the demand which would be made for the conveni- 
ences they professed to supply, it was stated, that of 110 sets of apartments, 
upon the average not above two sets had been left vacant. 


And as to the health of the tenants it was stated: 


That during the late epidemic, which spread so much mourning and 
misery throughout the metropolis, not a single case of cholera occurred in 
the model lodging-house, while in the district adjoining, the disease raged 
to a formidable extent. Other lodging-houses and model establishments on 
similar principles exhibited the same gratifying result—a total immunity 
from that dreadful disease, which, at the same time, had been ravaging the 
immediate neighborhood. 


In the course of his speech he showed that if the plans of the 
association were fully carried out, there would probably be a 
return for the capital invested of at least five per cent. 


These topics of profits, and returns, and percentages, might not sound 
strictly romantic, but, depend upon it, in this era of the world, and in the 
present temper of mankind, the things the most homely in appearance would 
be apt to be the more sublime in effect and in extent. -Let it be proved that 
the act of doing good, in however unpretending and common-place a man- 
ner, to large masses of the struggling and impoverished, would pay its own 
way and insure its fair profit, and it would follow that benevolence, instead 
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of being only an ethereal influence in the breasts of a few, fitful and con- 
fined in its operations, would become a settled, sober habit of the many ; 
widening as it went, occasioning its own rebound, and adding all the calcu- 
lations of prudence to all the impulses of generosity. Railways had attracted 
their millions; that society had not yet reached their single £100,000 ; but, 
just consider, he did not say the lines which paid scarcely any, or no dividends 
at all, but just consider the score or dozen lines that could not even be finished ; 
compare the sum laid out on their incomplete works, their half-piled earth 
works, their half built viaducts, their abandoned plans, with the sum which, 
confided to the hands of that society, might have given shelter, privacy, 
health, and life to thousands of families; might have saved their children from 
disease, perhaps from degradation, and he might appeal to the model lodg- 
ing-house in Pancras road for the confirmation of every syllable he spoke, 
might have scatiered round the evenings of their laborious days, perhaps 
round the remainder of their peaceful existence, the comforts, the elegan- 
cies, the charities, the sanctities of a home. 

One of the speakers “ owned that, as far as his own impressions and con- 
victions went, he had always been desirous that their small means should 
be applied to the extension of the dwellings for families, rather than to the 
multiplication of lodging-houses for single men, for the next generation, as 
well as the present, would suffer when the children were brought up in un- 
healthy dwellings. Still the young man, the industrious artizan, perhaps a 
stranger in London, and away from all his relations and friends, stood, it 
must be owned, in need of such an establishment as that provided for him 
by the society. Without comfort there could be no real home, and without 
a real home the domestic affections and enjoyments could have no place. 
In these few words was contained the history of the influence of the cha- 
racter of the house upon the character of its inmates; and, therefore, he 
had always strongly felt that in their efforts to improve the health of the 
people they were laying the foundation for their intellectual and moral 
improvement. It was quite impossible to realize the higher, without first 
of all securing the lower result.” 

A gentleman from Gloucester, observed that he and others were trying to 
establish a branch society of this sort in that city, but he repudiated the idea 
of charity in these matters. He believed it was an affair of political expe- 
diency, and if they did not trouble themselves about the state of the poor, 
the state of the poor would very much trouble them. A friend of his had 
bought 18 acres of land adjoining the city of Gloucester, and it was proposed 
to divide the land into small portions, and on each of these to build comforta- 
ble lodgings, containing not less than two living and three sleeping rooms. 
It was supposed that these cottages, with a good garden to each, could be 
built and let for £12 a-year. The tenant, besides, would have this advan- 
tage—that if he paid that rent for 14 years, he would then become the pos- 
sessor of the cottage entirely, as the rent at that time would cover the inter- 
est and the price of the freehold at cost price. With the money another 
cottage would be built for some one else ; and thus the building of cottages 
would go on whilst the population increased. 


In commenting on these results, the Times says: 


It isa good and improving thing to be quiet, domestic, methodical, and 
clean ; to live by rule; and, above all, to pay one’s rent punctually at the 
stipulated time. On this last point the results of the speculation are so 
marvellous, that one is ready to ask where the tenantry came from, as they 
cannot be of common mortal mould. Excepting a few shillings, there are 
no arrears still due on a rental of more than £2,000 paid by more than a 
hundred tenants, 
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And in relation to the same point, the Morning Chronicle 
Says: 


Now, this we call teaching a virtue; for when we recollect how many 
lodgers fail in this part of their agreement—and how lightly it sits on the 
consciences of many others—we must either give the particular occupants 
of this house credit for being a superior class of men to thousands of their 
superiors in station, or we must give the institution credit for bringing out 
the virtues of the inmates. The last is the common-sense view of the mat- 
ter ; and the result may easily be explained on the common-sense principle, 
that material comforts and improvements have a reflex operation on the 
mind and character. 


The same paper comments very judiciously on the general 
plan in the following terms : 


Nothing can be more admirable than al] the arrangements for comfort, 
health, cleanliness, and privacy; nor can there be a more powerful educa- 
tional agent than these new dwelling-houses for the laboring classes. Educa- 
tion consists of other things besides reading and writing and purely intel- 
lectual acquirements. ‘These are, or ought to be, but the superstructure on 
a basis far wider and deeper than mere intellect—namely on moral train- 
ing, prefaced and assisted by physical amelioration. The Jaw of progression 
so visible in material nature holds good in the governing powers of human- 
ity. It is of no use to begin with the middle or the end of a series of meas- 
ures ; it is hopeless to attempt spiritual culture before providing for the pri- 
mary physical necessities—to make that which ought to be the ultimate 
evolution, the starting point of advance—to force the capital of the pillar to 
do the work of the scaffolding or the base. In every way these associations 
for the improvement of the working man’s dwelling-house promise well. 
As safe investments, these undertakings claim the attention of the capitalist ; 
as prudent measures for what may become a dangerous crisis, they deserve 
the sympathies of the statesman ; as the best known means of ameliorating 
a distressed condition, and benefiting a neglected and suffering class, they 
call for the active support of the philanthropist ; and none but men who love 
to cavil for the sake of cavilling, or who hang a mysterious charm to the 
mere name of conservatism—as if this were a talisman which could work 
social miracles—can possibly take exception to aims so pure, efforts so wise, 
and results so beneficial, as those of the projectors of model lodging-houses. 
The house in Pancras road seems to have done even more than was expected. 
It has made a slovenly class of men neat and orderly in their habits: it has 
converted filth into cleanliness, and disease, arising from neglect, into the 
health which rewards attention to physical laws: it has improved the mone- 
tary morals of tenants, and found out a way for the punctual payment of 
rent which no landlord ever discovered before ; it has produced virtue out of 
light and air, and warmth and space; and like the beneficent power in the 
old German fairy tale, has turned dirt and rubbish into gold and gems— 
bricks and mortar into moral agents and social reformers. Is not this asso- 
ciation worth all the teeming wealth of California? Are not these combi- 
nations of more real use than party quarrels or scientific wranglings? Here 
we have something practical and tangible—something which carries its 
good deeds along with it, and earns its reputation by its fruits. The benefit 
is no longer hypothetical ; it is proved, wide-spreading, efficient, and unde- 
niable; and it is one for which men of al] parties. may work in concert. 
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NOTICES OF REPORTS, LEGISLATIVE PROCEED- 
INGS, &c. 


No. 1.—Vew Arrangement of the Prison Authorities of England. 


It is stated to be the intention of the English government, at an early 
period, to form a new commission, which will take charge of all the public 
business connected with the prison and convict-establishments of the united 
kingdom, now superintended by the Home Secretary. The President of 
the Board is to be a member of the House of Commons, and to be assisted 
by four or six commissioners. 





No. 2.—Valuable Facts bearing upon the inquiry, Whether Con- 
vict-Separation tends to produce Insanity? 


The places of confinement in the southern and western districts (of Eng- 
Jand,) are eighty in number, of which seven are conducted on the separate 
system. In the year, from the 29th of September, 1844, to the 26th of 
September, 1845, the daily average of prisoners in the whole eighty places, 
was four thousand three hundred and sixty-one, and in the seven on the 
separate system, it was six hundred and forty-four. Thirty-seven prisoners 
were affected with insanity, in nine of whom the symptoms first showed 
themselves during the period of their imprisonment; but of these nine, not 
one occurred in the seven prisons on the separate system.—[ Report of 
Mr. Perry, one of the Inspectors of Prisons in England. 

It is worthy of notice, that of forty-two convicts who are now reported by 
the chaplain as probably having had a predisposition to mental disease, not 
one became insane; and that a great majority were in better condition when 
they left the prison, than when they entered it.—[ Report of the Commis- 
stoners of the Pentonville Prison, for 1847.] 

A more conclusive argument in favor of the system pursued at this prison, 
(Pentonville,) could scarcely be desired than that afforded by comparing 
the cases of mental disease in our regiments, stationed at home and abroad, 
and the recorded amount among one thousand per annum here confined. 
While the annual ratio in the Jatter (the prison) is 1.48—it is nearly one at 
home among the dragoons; 1.43 in the lonian Islands ; 1.83 in Canada: and 
1.41 at Gibraltar; so that it may be fairly said, that the prisoner, under 
separate confinement, suffers about as much as the soldier on the choicest 
spots of the Mediterranean, or in the bracing climate of Canada.—[ Quar- 
terly Review, No. CLXIII. 18, cited by Field, Vol. 1, p. 229.) 
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And in relation to the same point, the Morning Chronicle 
says: 


Now, this we call teaching a virtue; for when we recollect how many 
lodgers fail in this part of their agreement—and how lightly it sits on the 
consciences of many others—we must either give the particular occupants 


of this house credit for being a superior Ciass of men to thousands of their 


superiors in station, or we must give the institution credit for bringing out 
the virtues of the inmates. The last is the common-sense view of the mat- 
ter ; and the result may easily be explained on the common-sense principle, 
that material comforts and improvements have a reflex operation on the 
mind and character. 


The same paper comments very judiciously on the general 
plan in the following terms: 


Nothing can be more admirable than all the arrangements for comfort, 
health, cleanliness, and privacy; nor can there be a more powerful educa- 
tional agent than these new dwelling-houses for the laboring classes. Educa- 
tion consists of other things besides reading and writing and purely intel- 
lectual acquirements. ‘These are, or ought to be, but the superstructure on 
a basis far wider and deeper than mere intellect—namely on moral train- 
ing, prefaced and assisted by physical amelioration. The Jaw of progression 
so visible in material nature holds good in the governing powers of human- 
ity. It is of no use to begin with the middle or the end of a series of meas- 
ures; it is hopeless to attempt spiritual culture before providing for the pri- 
mary physical necessities—to make that which ought to be the ultimate 
evolution, the starting point of advance—to force the capital of the pillar to 
do the work of the scaffolding or the base. In every way these associations 
for the improvement of the working man’s dwelling-house promise well. 
As safe investments, these undertakings claim the attention of the capitalist ; 
as prudent measures for what may become a dangerous crisis, they deserve 
the sympathies of the statesman ;_as the best known means of ameliorating 
a distressed condition, and benefiting a neglected and suffering class, they 
call for the active support of the philanthropist ; and none but men who love 
to cavil for the sake of cavilling, or who hang a mysterious charm to the 
mere name of conservatism—as if this were a talisman which could work 
social miracles—can possibly take exception to aims so pure, efforts so wise, 
and results so beneficial, as those of the projectors of model lodging-houses. 
The house in Pancras road seems to have done even more than was expected. 
It has made a slovenly class of men neat and orderly in their habits: it has 
converted filth into cleanliness, and disease, arising from neglect, into the 
health which rewards attention to physical laws: it has improved the mone- 
tary morals of tenants, and found out a way for the punctual payment of 
rent which no landlord ever discovered before ; it has produced virtue out of 
light and air, and warmth and space; and like the beneficent power in the 
old German fairy tale, has turned dirt and rubbish into gold and gems— 
bricks and mortar into mora] agents and social reformers. Is not this asso- 
ciation worth all the teeming wealth of California? Are not these combi- 
nations of more real use than party quarrels or scientific wranglings? Here 
we have something practical and tangible—something which carries its 
good deeds along with it, and earns its reputation by its fruits. The benefit 
1s no longer hypothetical ; it is proved, wide-spreading, efficient, and unde- 
niable; and it is one for which men of al] parties may work in concert. 
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NOTICES OF REPORTS, LEGISLATIVE PROCEED- 
INGS, &c. 














No. 1.—Vew Arrangement of the Prison Authorities of England. 


It is stated to be the intention of the English government, at an early 
period, to form a new commission, which will take charge of all the public 
business connected with the prison and convict-establishments of the united 
kingdom, now superintended by the Home Secretary. The President of 
the Board is to be a member of the House of Commons, and to be assisted 
by four or six commissioners. 





No. 2.—Valuable Facts bearing upon the inquiry, Whether Con- 
vict-Separation tends to produce Insanity? 


The places of confinement in the southern and western districts (of Eng- 
Jand,) are eighty in number, of which seven are conducted on the separate 
system. In the year, from the 29th of September, 1844, to the 26th of 
September, 1845, the daily average of prisoners in the whole eighty places, 
was four thousand three hundred and sixty-one, and in the seven on the 
separate system, it was six hundred and forty-four. Thirty-seven prisoners 
were affected with insanity, in nine of whom the symptoms first showed 
themselves during the period of their imprisonment; but of these nine, not 
one occurred in the seven prisons on the separate system.—[ Report of 
Mr. Perry, one of the Inspectors of Prisons in England.} 

It is worthy of notice, that of forty-two convicts who are now reported by 
the chaplain as probably having had a predisposition to mental disease, not 
one became insane; and that a great majority were in better condition when 
they left the prison, than when they entered it.—[ Report of the Commis- 
stoners of the Pentonville Prison, for 1847.] 

A more conclusive argument. in favor of the system pursued at this prison, 
(Pentonville,) could scarcely be desired than that afforded by comparing 
the cases of mental disease in our regiments, stationed at home and abroad, 
and the recorded amount among one thousand per annum here confined. 
While the annual ratio in the latter (the prison) is 1.48—it is nearly one at 
home among the dragoons; 1.43 in the Ionian Islands ; 1.83 in Canada: and 
1.41 at Gibraltar; so that it may be fairly said, that the prisoner, under 
separate confinement, suffers about as much as the soldier on the choicest 


spots of the Mediterranean, or in the bracing climate of Canada.—[ Quar- 
terly Review, No. CLXIII. 18, cited by Field, Vol. 1, p. 225.) 
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It should not be forgotten, that many of the cases which occurred in the 
prison, (Pentonville,) were such as would probably have been overlooked in 
society at large, or even in a body of troops. They were brought to light 
only under the strict scrutiny, which the discipline of the prison requires.— 
| Field. | 





—-— 


No. 3.—The Scottish Prisons. 


The fourteenth report on the Prisons of Scotland, was some time ago pre- 
sented to Parliament by Captain Kincaid. The following is a brief abstract 
of its contents :— : 


The total number of persons committed for trial or bailed in Scotland in 
the year 1848, was 4,908 ; of these 1,169 were committed for offences against 
the person, 818 for offences against property committed with violence, 2,294 
for offences against property without violence, 60 for malicious offences 
against property, 171 for forgery and offences against the currency, and 397 
for other offences, not included in the above classes. Of the whole number, 
3,689 persons were convicted, and 1,196 acquitted or discharged. The 
number of committals for murder were 19, but only 4 suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, and 3 transportation for life. 

Captain Kincaid states that during the past year he has visited all the 
prisons in Scotland, with the exception of a very few of the smaller class, 
and, with a few exceptions, the health, cleanliness, and general manage- 
ment, to the extent of the means at the disposal of the different local authori- 
ties, are most satisfactory. The means of accommodation, however, have 
been lamentably wanting. There appears to have been a gradual and 
extensive increase in the number of criminal committals to the prisons of 
Scotland, during the last four years. The total number committed during 
the year ending June 1845, was unusually low, amounting only to 18,682. 
In 1846, it had increased to 14,263; in 1847, to 15,451; and in 1848, to 
17,402. This last year very far exceeds the average, and there was no 
provision to meet the excess. The evil has been further aggravated by the 
additional numbers sentenced to long imprisonment, for which there was no 
room in the general prison ; as also, from the number of convicted prisoners, 
who, from physical and other causes, could not be removed to the Govern- 
ment establishments, so that numbers of both classes have continued to 
burthen the local prisons in addition to their ordinary requirements; and the 
result has been very unsatisfactory. Aberdeen and Dingwall] are the only 
two important prisons that have had spare cells. In Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, the separate system has been partially carried out, but they, as well 
as every other local prison in which the separate system could have been 
efficiently enforced, have generally been so over-crowded, that little beyond 
safe custody and the maintenance of good order could be attempted among 
the congregated prisoners. Most of the prison boards, however, in the dif- 
ferent localities, are showing praiseworthy zeal to meet the evil. The 
County Boards of Lanark, Ayr, Renfrew, and Dumfries, have each sent in 
their plans for extensive additional prison accommodation, and he had every 
reason to believe, that they would very speedily be proceeded with. For- 
far, he believed, was the only important county which seemed to have no 
provision in progress to meet its prison wants, although, in no other county 
was additional accommodation more seriously required. 

He had several times visited the general prisons at. Perth, which, under 
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the immediate direction of the general board, continued to be most efficient- 
ly managed. ‘The class which was formed in November, 1847, for the re- 
lief of such of the juvenile offenders as required relaxation from the separate 
system, progressed very satisfactorily. The class, as ultimately constituted, 
includes all male prisoners of fourteen years of age and under, who are ad- 
mitted into it as a matter of course, while from among the juveniles above 
that age, a selection is made of those, but of those only, who, in the opinions 
of the governor and surgeon, require relaxation ; so that out of one hundred 
and fifty juveniles who have been confined in the general prison since the 
formation of the class in November, 1847, a hundred of them had been ad- 
mitted into the class. I feel confident (says Captain Kincaid) that when 
the class system for the juveniles shall have been properly established, and 
in full practice for_a sufficient time, the results of the imprisonments will be 
found much improved. At all events, it appears to me that the dread of a 
prison in juvenile minds ought to be inculcated by other means than those 
to which they were previously subjected, for I cannot recognise, nor can | 
understand any one advocating, that prisoners of tender years should be ex- 
posed to any system of imprisonment that is calculated to impair their intel- 
lects or bodily health; and I think that every person capable of judging, who 
saw the boys in the general prison while in separate confinement, and the 
same boys afterwards in the class, must admit that the former was calculat- 
ed to do both. 

While, on the subject of juvenile criminals, he begged respectfully to 
submit for consideration the defective state of the laws of Scotland in their 
provisions for the punishment of juvenile offences. In his last*Report, he 
brought under notice several cases in which children of tender years had 
been committed to prison for very trifling acts; and he had now to state 
that the same objectionable practice still existed. In the prison of Elgin, 
three children, one only eight, and the other two nine years of age, were 
committed forty-eight hours each, for throwing stones at ducks in the siver! 
He imagined there were few of the present generation who had not, in their 
boyhood, indulged in similar propensities; and had a like punishment been 
awarded, there were many now amongst the most respected members of 
society, and a no small number wearing honourable badges for distinguished 
services rendered to their country, who might at this moment have been in 
a degraded position. To illustrate the evil tendency of such commitments, 
he must mention that one of the three unfortunate children alluded to had 
shortly after been recommitted fourteen days for stealing apples ! 

The judicious remarks of the governor of the prison of Jedburgh were in 
strict accordance with his own observations on the effects of first confine- 
ment on such children, namely, chat on their first arrival they are full of 
tears and excitement at the dread of imprisonment, which a few days’ ex- 
perience effectually removes, and a short incarceration “ only serves to di- 
vest their young minds of the wholesome terror which a jail ought to possess.” 
The remarks of the intelligeut governor and chaplain of Aberdeen prison, 
lead to the same point, and show that it is not unusual for a boy who had 
experienced that a prison was not so bad a place as he expected, getting re- 
committed as soon as he could, with some companion, whom he had taught 
to be of the same opinion. Had that first boy received a sound whipping, 
in lieu of imprisonment, for his first offence, he doubted very much whether he 
would have subjected himself to a second, and, still more, whether he would 
have succeeded in persuading a companion that such practices would be to 
his advantage. 

The Magistrates of Edinburgh had lately (under their new Police Act) 
been invested with the power of awarding summary chastisement, in lieu of 
imprisonment, in such cases, and it will be for Sir George Grey to judge of 
the expediency of extending its operation throughout Scotland. He must, 
however, respectfully submit for consideration whether the legalizing of 
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summary chastisement would not require a further extension of the law; 
for the majority of juvenile offenders were neglected children, and in his 
opinion it would be useless, as well as unjust, to visit with such punishment 
an unfortunate child who had no natural or other protector who cared for or 
could be made responsible for his actions. It was chiefly from this unfortu- 
nate class that the numbers in our prisons continue to be fed and multiplied, 
while sound policy, as well as justice and humanity, point out that they 
ought to be otherwise provided for. It appeared to him that every county, 
or union of counties, ought to be required to provide a reformatory school, 
to which. such cases might be committed for long periods, instead of to 
prison. The annual cost per head would not be greater in such schools 
than in prison (to which nearly all of them ultimately and repeatedly find 
their way ;) and the difference in the results would prove immense; for, in- 
dependent of the higher considerations involved in the question, ‘a great 
portion of the children committed to prison become confirmed thieves, and 
had to be maintained by the public for life, while their committal to a re- 
formatory school would limit the outlay for each individual to a few years. 
A building for such purpose need not cost the fourth part the expense of a 
prison for the same numbers. With regard to the results of separate con- 
finement, as applied to adult prisoners, he had had too short, and owing to 
tlhe crowded state of the local prisons in Scotland, too little experience there 
to enable him to form a decided opinion on its workings ; for, though it was 
fully carried out in the general prison at Perth, with the advantage of long 
confinements, the system had scarcely had a fair chance even there. His 
long expefience in the management of prisons, however, had taught him to 
believe that no uniform system of discipline, applied to all classes aud con- 
ditions of criminals, would be the best. He had found many prisoners, 
chiefly those of active minds, who expressed a wholesome dread of the se- 
parate system; but there seemed to him to be a greater number who enter- 
tain no such dread, and who, when they found they had to perform a harder 
day’s work to obtain a living out of doors than they did while in prison, 
would not scruple putting themselves in the way of returning to it. 





No. 4.—The Causes.and Cure of Pauperism. 


The increase of pauperism is one of the most distressing occurrences of 
the age. It indicates, in a form which cannot be mistaken, that amidst our 
gigantic advances in science, industry, and wealth, there is a large and in- 
creasing mass of our people who are sinking lower and lower into the gulf 
of destitution. The flood of their misery already flows in such copious 
streams over the property of the country, in the form of rates and subscrip- 
tions, that all are interested in inquiring into the causes and seeking the 
remedies for such an evil. 

The order of God's secular providence appears to me to be revealed in 
the constitution and relations of the objects and beings of this world, and 
from these we may deduce the following conclusions:—1. That pbysical 
nature is an assemblage of elements, out of which man, by skill and labor, 
may extract food, clothing, and the ordinary enjoyments of life. 2. That 
God has bestowed on man intelligence and strength sufficient, if properly 
applied, to enable him to provide these for himself. 3. That as seasons vary 
in temperature and moisture, and the productive powers of nature increase 
and diminish in corresponding degress, man must be not only skilful and in- 
dustrious in order to obtain the means of subsistence, but also economical to 
enable him, when seasons of scarcity ensue, to support himself by the sav- 
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ings of years of plenty. If he fail in skill, industry, or economy, he must 
suffer the penalties of physical destitution and mental degradation. 

If this view of man’s position and duty be correct, it should be taught to 
the young in the school, in the church, in the domestic circle, and by the 
press, so that every individual may clearly understand the conditions which 
the Creator requires him to fulfil in order to avoid destitution. 

Our next object should be to use all practical means to enable every in- 
dividual to act upon this view of the order of nature, supposing it to be 
sound. 

In proportion as we shall succeed in inducing all classes to understand 
the order of nature and to act upon it, we shall advance towards removing 
the causes of pauperism ; and in proportion to the removal of the causes will 
the evil itself diminish. Let us inquire, then, to what extent our exertions 
now tend to remove these causes. 

1. In regard to teaching the order of God’s secular providence to the 
young,—a great multitude of children are left wholly uneducated, and the 
instruction given to the rest embraces and inculcates every species of 
knowledge more earnestly than this. 

2. Before tlie people can be expected to act on a knuwledge of the order 
of God’s secular providence, (supposing it to be taught them in youth,) their 
external condition must be such as to admit of their doing so. They 
must possess not only a knowledge of their duties, but strong limbs and 
resolute wills to enable them to encounter and conquer the natural and 
artificial difficulties with which the path of duty is often beset. How can 
these advantages be conferred on them? Bodily health and mental vigor 
depend on breathing pure air, on obtaining a sufficiency of wholesome food 
and comfortable clothing, on cleanliness and regular exertion. The want 
or inadequate supply of any of these requisites renders the individual inca- 
pable, to a greater or less extent, of acquiring skill and of practising indus- 
try and economy ; in other words, it prepares him for falling into the state of 
pauperism. ‘Through our defective social arrangements, the poorer popula- 
tion is rendered, to some extent, incapable of fulfilling the conditions on 
which, by the laws of nature, the means of acquiring subsistence depend ; 
and before it will be possible to diminish pauperism, we must diminish this 
incapacity. 

The public mind has been so long educated empirically, so little trained 
to look to the natural causes of social evils, and in particular so little accus- 
tomed to contemplate the dependence of mental vigor and virtuous action on 
physiological conditions, that it revolts at the views now presented. This 
were a small evil, if the great stream of pauperism did not proceed, con- 
stantly swelling in magnitude, and every year swallowing up more and 
more of the savings of the individuals who do fulfil the natural conditions of 
subsistence by practising skillful industry and economy. We see the most 
strenuous opposition offered to a comprehensive system of national educa- 
tion, calculated to carry home a knowledge of the order of God’s secular 
providence to every cabin in the kingdom, and to train its inmates to sub- 
mit to its requirements: we hear the sanatary measures of the Health of 
Towns Bill denounced as most intolerable infringements of civil liberty and 
burdens too heavy to be borne; and yet those who thus oppose the removal 
of the causes of the people’s incapacity to provide for their own subsistence, 
are also the loudest to complain of the burdens of pauperism! But if the 
views now propounded be sound, pauperism and its burdens are the scourg- 
es by which our ignorance and selfishness are chastised ; and escape from 
them will be impossible until we shall employ our social power and wealth 
in enlightening the minds and raising the physical condition of the class 
whose mental and bodily defects are the fountains of the evil. 
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No. 5.—New Orleans House of Refuge. 


The following is in reply to a letter of inquiry, as to the character and 
prospects of the institution to which it relates. 


Dear Sir,—I received your favor of May 15th with copy of the Pennsylva- 
nia Journal of Prison Discipline only day before yesterday, directed to me 
as superintendent of this house, of wom however, I am the assistant. I am 
so far cognizant of the history, &c., of the institution, as to reply so far as 
can be done to your inquiries, which I do the more especially as the superin- 
tendent is absent on leave from the city. 

The existence and history of the institution are very short. It went into 
operation as recently as September, 1847, and the buildings were entirely 
destroyed by fire in April, 1849. The first building which afforded accom- 
modation to the officers and inmates was a single wooden building, one 
hundred by forty, divided into six apartments ; the upper story being entirely 
occupied by sleeping rooms for the inmates, and divided into two apartments 
for boysand girls. The under story, divided into four apartments, was used 
for dining, work, and instruction, and the accommodation of the officers. 
The house was not designed for permanency, and not at all adapted to the 
classification of the inmates, or even the complete separation of the sexes, 
We have nearly completed a new house, one hundred by thirty, of a still 
more temporary character, and still less adapted to purposes of the institu- 
tion, but also intended for use only until a suitable Jocation can be procured 
for durable and commodious buildings. 

The highest number of inmates we have had at one time, is forty-five 
boys and one girl, of all ages from four to seventeen years. Our present 
number is thirty-one boys, also of ages ranging from four to seventeen— 
twelve having escaped on occasion of the fire, which some are very justly, 
I believe, suspected of having caused ; and two have been indentured in IJli- 
nois to farming and domestic pursuits. 

In the circumstances which I have alreaay given, you will readily per- 
ceive that it was impossible we could have established any regular system 
of internal government. I send you herewith a copy of the laws, rules, and 
regulations of the house, which will supply you with a large portion of the 
information asked ; to which I shall add, that inmates of both sexes are in- 
structed in reading, writing, arithmetic, history and geography. Corporeal 
punishment is forbidden; but on account of the insecure state of the build- 
ings and outer fence, we find it frequently unavoidable, to keep down com- 
binations and contrivances to escape among the older boys. With means 
of separation and seclusion, we should not deem it necessary or advisable. 

The religious instruction of the inmates is limited to the reading of a 
chapter in the Bible or New Testament every morning, and in causing each 
of the boys who can read, to learn and recitea verse or two. They are also 
examined upon the same chapter, to impress their minds with the meaning 
of the truths it may contain, and to ascertain whether they read understand- 
ngly. We have also regular Sabbath school. 

No regular work has yet been assigned to the inmates, and they have 
been employed only for short occasional periods in picking oakum. _ 

The commissioners who have the care and oversight of the institution, as 
well as the officers, are sensible that in the laws authorizing the establish- 
ment of houses of refuge, in the rules established if this municipality for 
their government, and in the actual state and condition of this house, there 
are many things that require. correction and amendment, and will be so 
corrected and amended assoon as practicable. I have noted a few thoughts 
on several of these points, which, although they will lengthen this commu- 
nication much beyond what otherwise was necessary, I shall transcribe, es- 
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pecially, because short and imperfect as our experience is, it has been suf- 
ficient to beget a remarkable coincidence between these thoughts and some 
of the views stated in the Journal. They are as follows, and are intended 
for the use of our commissioners, and are partially applicable only perhaps 
to our peculiar case: | 

The main object of this institution being the moral reformation of young 
delinquents and offenders, its designation should express its main purpose, 
and should therefore be a “ House uf Reformation”—refuge meaning simply 
a place of security. There is also an inconsistency in the association of 
refuge, with offence and delinquency: these deserve and receive punish- 
ment, which is not incident to a refuge. A refuge properly signifies a place 
of security for the poor, destitute or impotent. Neither is “superintendent” 
the appropriate title of the first officer of a house of refuge, but it is the ap- 
propriate title for the same officer in a house of reformation ; ** keeper” be- 
ing the title generally known as belonging to the chief officer of a house of 
refuge. With this confusion of ideas existing in the present organization of 
the house, it is not surprising that its real object is misunderstood in public. 
Hence it is also, that the courts have sent offenders to the institution for 
short terms, and of an age at which they would not have thought of sending 
them to a house of reformation, for the simple reason that they could not 
imagine the delinquents would be benefited by it, within the time pre- 
scribed by the act of commitment. Parents and guardians also, upon affhi- 
davit of incorrigibility, and sometimes on mere solicitation have sent young 
persons as inmates for a few weeks or months, apparently to suit or satisfy 
some temporary convenience or caprice. There can hardly be a doubt but 
that the name of the house, with the fact that the commissioners have had 
no rule on this subject to guard against abuse, authorizes the prevailing be- 
lief that the house is really only what its name imports, a house of refuge. 

Again, a house of reformation, contradistinguished from a house of refuge, 
implies a priori that the institution takes upon itself the duty of reformation 
only conditionally ; that the inmates, whether by legal conviction or the volun- 
tary act of parents and guardians, are committed to it to be kept for such 
length of time, (not exceeding [the age of] eighteen [years] in boys and fif- 
teen in girls,) as, according to its rules and discipline and the moral state of 
the individual, may be deemed necessary for the intended training of the house 
to take effect. The time ought not, as a general rule, to be fixed at Jess than 
six years ; but as injustice might be done to young persons of both sexes, by 
retaining them in the institution to the ages specified, without doing some- 
thing more for them than reforming their moral habits, the institution ought 
to be bound to teach them trades, by which they may become useful to them- 
selves and to society. As, however, no institution would incur an obliga- 
tion of this sort on a mere contingency, or without the inmates are placed 
completely under its control, and have the use of their services for the requi- 
site time, so none ought to be admitted but upon this condition. You would 
thus generally reject boys over twelve and girls (allowing a year in their 
favor on account of their superior susceptibility) over ten. If such a con- 
dition were imperative, and only to be avoided in peculiar individual cases, 
the causes or authority by or under which young persons are sent to the 
institution, need not be regarded as anywise important, the aim of the in- 
stitution in all cases being to obtain that continued control over them, with- 
out which its usefulness will be uncalculably diminished. 

You will infer from the tenor of these remarks, that our experience, such 
as it has been, has produced a profound conviction of the necessity for insti- 
tutions between what are called houses of refuge or of reformation for juve- 
nile delinquents on the one hand, and the highest and best classes of peni- 
tentiaries on the other, as suggested in your Journal. 

The benevolence, even of an age above all preceding ages remarkable 
for benevolence, may to be sure, be staggered by these apparently nice dis- 
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tinctions. But it is true nevertheless, as all men who have had even but 
limited experieuce in the business know, that in congregating any number 
of boys or girls of all ages under fifteen or eighteen, and of every variety of 
character, the good that could be done to the younger and _ less vicious is 
steadily counteracted by the evil counsels and examples of the elder and 
more hardened, and it would be comparatively well that the evil went no 
farther ; but it is to be feared that the very beginning of evil ways in many 
young persons may be traced to such associations. We have experienced 
the bad effects arising from this cause in a peculiar manner, owing to the 
still immature age of our institution, and the imperfect state of our build- 
ings. But no matter how complete may be the facilities for classifying and 
separating the inmates, the reformation of really vicious and sturdy rogues 
is quite another matter than that of the reformation of merely incorrigible 
truants, petty thieves, vagrants, uneducated, unaccustomed to any kind of 
restraint; and requires different qualifications, and a different mode of pro- 
cedure. If this be really so, and so it is in my humble judgment, it is hard- 
ly to be expected that the same officers should be fitted for both in the same 
institution and at the same time. So that if the practice of admitting youth 
of all ages and characters indiscriminately be persisted in, the consequence 
will probably be that you will require two sets of officers—an imperium in 
imperio, which, it is to be apprehended, would be the cause of infinite con- 
fusion, jealousy and inefficiency in both. 

Feeling anxious that our city, when it concludes on its new site and 
buildings, should be in possession of all the conclusions that experience has 
come to respecting the best form and arrangement of the buildings and 
ground, and the internal government of liouses of reformation for the young, 
I should be gratified by receiving occasionally through you or your friends in 
the northern cities of your acquaintance, any thing that you might deem 
would be useful to us, and I shall be glad to reciprocate as far as in my 

wer. 

Mr. Williams, the superintendent, and myself perfectly concur in the 
views I have expressed, and the information proper is, I believe, just such 
as he would have given you, so that this communication may be looked as 
much the expression of his sentiments as my own. 

Respectfully, &c. J. B. BROWN, Ass’t Sup’t. 
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No. 6.—The Massachusetis State Prison at Charlestown. 


Those of our readers who have interested themselves in the discussion of 
the principles which distinguish the system of convict-discipline used in 
Pennsylvania from those which prevail in New York and Massachusetts, 
have probably some general idea of the history and condition of the State 
prison, established at Charlestown near Boston. In a pamphlet, written 
by Mr. Gray, of Boston, and published some two or three years since, its 
title to be regarded as a model prison was urged with unusual earnestness 
and eloquence ; and hence we presume many persons will be surprised to 
learn, that a serious project has been so soon entertained of breaking it up, 
and constructing a new prison of much larger capacity, in a different loca- 
tion. 

In the last number of this Journal, we adverted to the prevalence of dis- 
cordant views among the officers and inspectors of the prison, as to the 
mode of discipline ; and we also mentioned the large increase of the number 
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of convicts, making association by night as well as by day unavoidable— 
and the suggestion of the warden that five hundred new cells should be 
built, with corresponding out-buildings, &c. ~The whole matter afterwards 
became a subject of legislative inquiry, the result of which is before us in a 
majority and minority report of the Joint Standing Committee on prisons. 

It would seem that two projects were suggested: 1. An enlargement of 
the present structure, at an estimated expense of one hundred thousand 
dollars, so as “to prevent the prisoners from being placéd together at night, 
two, three, four and five in a room, as at present is the case of about one 
hundred convicts, and to provide a sufficient number of cells to separate 
them one from another. To effect this object, one hundred and fifty addi- 
tional cells are proposed, which will give about fifty more cells than the 
present number of prisoners.” Page 16. 

And 2., a removal of the whole establishment to Quincy, or some other 
eligible site, and of course a re-construction of the buildings, &c. 

The majority of the committee object to the removal on various grounds 
—such as the healthfulness of the present location; and its proximity to the 
capital—to a navigable river—to a market—to the termini of seven rail- 
roads, and to a supply of teachers and moral instructors; and also that the 
change would involve a sacrifice of several hundred thousand dollars ; and 
they, therefore, propose the additional structure to connect the old and new 
prison on the present site. 

In the course of their report, the majority of the committee state asa 
powerful reason for not changing the location, the great success which has 
attended the institution where it is now. ‘ No prison can be found,” they 
say, ‘where the proceeds of labor, in proportion to the number of inmates 
equal that (those) at Charlestown. This is believed to be the case, not 
from the fact that the convicts labor harder than in other institutions, but in 
a great degree to (from) its favorable location.” Page 3. 

As believers in the superiority of the separate system, we are quite agree- 
ably surprised by this statement, as we have always supposed that the advo- 
cates of the opposite theory held to the opinion, that a much larger revenue 
could be derived from the labor of convicts associated, than from the labor 
of convicts separated. If it is only or mainly, because it enjoys a “ favor- 
able location” for securing raw material, or disposing of the proceeds of 
labor, that the Charlestown prison is so successful, we may hope that some 
prison on the separate plan may yet be equally fortunate in securing a like 
advantageous site, and thus obviate what the friends of association have often 
urged, (and with frequent success too,) as a grand objection to separation. 

The administrators of the Charlestown prison are, however, very far from 
resting in their present attainments. They are not satisfied with taking 
the lead of us all in the profitable use of convicts. They say, 


That from statistics and inquiries of the officers, in regard to the amount 
of labor done by each convict, it cannot be said that men literally work 
out a sentence at hard labor, when less than one-half of the labor is done 
inside of the prison, than (that) is done outside, by the same number of per- 
sons, engaged in the same pursuits. 
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Your committee are of opinion, that more care and vigilance should be 
exercised, on the part of the officers, to increase the amount of labor among 
the convicts. It is believed that the amount of labor ought to be increased, 
in justice to the State, and humanity to the criminal. 

o 


Such a statement certainly deserves to be well pondered by those who 
are concerned with this class of our public institutions. If it is true, that 
the proceeds of labor drawn out of the convicts at Charlestown, is greater 
than those drawn from an equal number of convicts engaged in the same 
pursuits elsewhere, it would be enough to awaken general inquiry as to the 
causes of the difference; but if it is farther true, that even there, “less than 
one-half of the labor is done inside the prison, that is done outside by the 
same number of persons, engaged in the same pursuits,” we must almost 
conclude, that in other prisons no labor at all is done! Nor do we wonder 
that in view of such an extraordinary state of things, the majority of the 
committee recommend an increase of the tasks. 

The member of the committee who submitted a minority report, seems 
to have given the subject much consideration; and it is chiefly the facts 
which his paper contains, that led us to any notice of the document. To 
the general plan of enlarging the present structure, sundry grave objections 
are urged ; as first, that the outlay of a large sum for additional buildings 
will tend to keep the institution where it is, which he thinks quite unde- 
sirable. 


The present site of the State Prison was purchased by the commonwealth 
fifty years ago; at that time it was isolated from any populous neighborhood. 
Boston was then comparatively but sparsely built upon, and that part of 
Boston, nearest the site of the prison, now an important business part of the 
city, was then under water. Then, Charlestown was a mere village, and 
that part of it, near the location of the prison, uninhabited. It is now a 
populous city, compactly built upon, to the very verge of the prison ground. 
The great increase of population that has taken place upon this territory, 
since the State Prison was established where it now is, is a matter that 
should be gravely considered, before any measure should be adopted, calcu- 
lated to create new obstacles to its removal. 

The site of the old establishment is nearly half, what is commonly called 
made land. The original upland contained four and a half acres and seven 
rods. The balance has been made by filling up the flats. The whole lor, 
including flats, would, in the opinion of the undersigned, be worth, in the 
market, including the buildings, from two hundred thousand to two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The outlay required to execute the plan, re- 
commended by the committee, and to provide for the increasing wants of 
the institution, for four years to come, would, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, amount to the sum of from two to three hundred thousand dollars. 
Probably a new cstablishment, in a granite location, of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate eight hundred convicts, with advantages not attainable in the 
restricted limits of the present location, could be erected for four hundred 
thousand ‘dollars. 


Secondly, That no practicable enlargement will answer the purpose. 


The alarming increase of prisoners, committed to the State Prison for the 
year ending on the thirticth day of September last, has continued ever since; 
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the number in prison on that day was three hundred and forty-nine,—it is 
now, (April 3,) four hundred and twenty. No facts are in possession of the 
committee to warrant the conclusion that the influx will not continue in a 
ratio more than proportionate to the increase of population. Various hypo- 
theses have been suggested, but none to justify prospective legislation upon 
any other basis than a necessity to provide for a continued augmentation of 
numbers. The ratio of increase for the last half year has been at the rate 
of about forty per cent. per annum. If one-half of this ratio of increase 
should continue for four years to come, accommodations will, at the end of 
that period, be required for more than eight hundred convicts. This may 
seem appalling, and therefore, not willingly anticipated as a contingency to 
be provided for. But, unless some remedy is devised, to counteract the 
causes which have produced the result now existing, and so much to be de- 
plored and deprecated, it would seem to be the imperative duty of the legis- 
lature to consider the matter in this aspect, and to adopt such measures in 
the premises, as a wise forecast and sound policy would dictate. The plan 
for enlarging the existing prison, recommended by the committee, will, if 
executed, afford accommodations for about twenty more prisoners than are 
now within the precincts of the prison. This, it is believed, will involve 
an outlay of at least one hundred thousand dollars. The estimates for this 
single operation amount to $80,825 40, and it is a fact familiar to every 
practical man, that the actual cost of public buildings almost invariably ex- 
ceeds the estimates. Should the number of prisoners continue to augment, 
as suggested, another outlay of double this sum may be called for within 
four years; making an outlay of $300,000, to be expended in patching up 
the old prison establishment ; a large portion of which would be sacrificed 
should a new location be determined upon, and this abandoned,—an event 
not unlikely to happen within a few years. In contemplation of such re- 
sults, is it not the duty of the legislature at this crisis, seriously and delibe- 


‘rately to consider the expediency of erecting a new establishment, on some 


location where ample ground room can be obtained ata small cost; and 
where the employment of the prisoners may be made more profitable to the 
commonwealth than the labor now performed in the State Prison. 


Thirdly, That a removal to another location will increase the profitable- 
ness of the labor of the convicts. 


It is a fact, which will not be disputed, that stonecutting is the only pro- 
fitable labor now performed in this institution. This employment competes 
less with mechanical labor outside of the prison than any other mechanical 
labor performed in the prison, and for the reason that it is done at a fair 
market price, while other mechanical labor is let out on the unprofitable 
contract system. Most of the stone manufactured at the State Prison is 
shipped to New Orleans, where it finds a ready market at remunerating 
prices. The raw material is purchased at Quincy, thence transported by 
land and water to the prison; and after being manufactured, is again trans- 
ported on trucks, to the wharf for shipment. No jobs of any magnitude are 
taken at the prison to supply neighboring markets, therefore there is not 
much direct competition with the local trade outside. At this time about 
one-quarter of the number of convicts are engaged at the stonecutting busi- 
ness, while it has been stated by judicious persons, having ample means of 
judging correctly, that from five-eighths to three-quarters of the whole 
number could be advantageously employed at this labor. If the stone de- 
partment was connected with a quarry, at least three-quarters of the con- 
victs it is believed, could be employed at hammering and quarrying, by 
which a large revenue would evure to the State, if the institution was well 
conducted. Three-quarters of the number of inmates now in the prison, 
could earn for the commonwealth, at stone work, in an appropriate location, 
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a surplus over and above all current expenses of the institution, of fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars per annum, assuming as a basis of calculation, past 
results from this labor in prison, and allowing a wide margin for contingen- 
cies ;—and this sum of fifteen or twenty thousand dollars surplus revenue 
per annum, might be reasonably expected to be increased in the proportion 
of the increase of prisoners. 

Convicts unfit for the stone department could probably earn at some other 
employment, if in health, as much as is now paid under the contract system 
for prison labor, in almost any location in the State. Contractors now pay 
forty-two cents per day, per man, when actually employed, for prison !abor, 
aud the men employed by contractors are not the refuse of the stone sheds, 
but will average up to the standard of stone workmen for capacity and in- 
genuity. While these men earn but forty-two cents per day, the stone 
workmen average ninety cents per day, making a difference of forty-eight 
cents per day, per man, in favor of stone labor. This enormous difference 
in the earnings of the prisoners is lost to the commonwealth on the labor of 
every able-bodied man, employed at other trades, capable of working at 
stonecutting. | 

The ground room on the present site is too circumscribed to admit of the 
convenient extension of the stonecutting business on such a scale as would 
be desirable, if profitable employment of the convicts and a wholesome 
moral influence should be regarded as important by the commonwealth. 
The number now engaged in this labor are crowded together, affording 
great facilities for intercommunication, and causing serious disorder, and 
there is no room, or if any, but very little, for additional open pam 
portion of the prison grounds appropriated for workshops, that could be well 
spared for such purpose. 


These statements, in respect to the value of the different forms of prison 
labor are very valuable. The minority report denies that any peculiar ad- 
vantages result to the health of the institution, or to the moral influences it 
may enjoy from its present location; and urges with some force, that a re- 
moval to a place a few miles distant from the capital, would exempt it from 
the annoyance of visiters, and especially from ecmmunicating with outsiders. 


Opportunities for improper communications from outside confederates, and 
the introduction of contraband articles, are afforded in an extreme central 
location, which would not apply to a location a few miles from the capital. 
Veterans in crime, as well as those of less experience, congregate in great 
cities, and they are often on the alert to afford their associates in iniquity, 
improper and unlawful gratifications when in prison. 

The extreme central position of the old prison, in the very heart of a 
dense city population, is liable to very serious objections ;—always open to 
visitors, and almost within hailing distance of adroit, experienced, and irre- 
claimable rogues ; it is often visited by this class of criminals, for improper 
purposes, and doubtless, sometimes successfully, as may be inferred from 
the frequent introduction of contraband articles. This class of persons 
would not so often visit an institution of this kind, located a few miles from 
the capital, and, if they did, as visits would be more rare from other classes, 
they would be more readily discovered and guarded against. 


We shall await, with much interest, the changes in the administration of 
the Charlestown prison, to which such statements as the foregoing will 
doubtless lead. 








